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We dare say you’ve noticed that, one 
way and another, it’s been quite a year. 
Indeed, our deepest sympathy is ex- 
tended to the schoolboys of generations 
to come who, while frantically biting 
their penholders, are, without doubt, 
going to be faced with the task of 
describing what happened in 1945. 





Frankly, with time double-marching-on the way it is, 
and with historians working at night to keep up with 
the pace of things, we feel nervous even in mentioning 
that, in this illustrious year, our business is celebrating 
its hundredth birthday. 


And yet in another sense, we feel that it would have been 
wrong to let this event go by unheeded. For, while the 
world may be much concerned with cataclysmic problems, 
life for most of us is still made up of a lot of little things 
and very simple pleasures—and music is surely one of 
these. 


During the past hundred years it has been our great 
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privilege to have lived in the world of music, to have 
served in some small measure the needs of music- 


lovers, and to have ourselves pioneered many important 
developments in musical reproduction. Equally, it has 
been our privilege to have installed practically every 
conceivable type of musical reproducing equipment— 
from orchestrions and mechanical singing birds to built- 
in all-electric radiogramophones and television receivers 
—in the humblest as well as in the most stately homes 


of this land. 


As to whether we have succeeded in our aim to provide 
a musical service unequalled for its completeness any- 
where else, is not for us to say. But standing, at the 
threshold of a brave new century with the world (or 
what’s left of it) before us, this much we can say—here 
at Imhof House we intend to go on concentrating all our 
efforts not merely in buying you everything that is 
newest and most worth while in records, radio and tele- 
vision—but in planning to provide for you, here in this 
one store, every little thing that will help to make your 
purchasing a pleasure. 


1845-1945 
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Developments in the field of electrical science very consider- 
ably contributed to the turn of the tide of war in our favour. 
So widely and popularly has the subject been discussed that 
even the schoolboy, his interest fanned by the newspapers, 
could tell you quite a bit about them. How many of these 
developments were due to private enterprise—the foresight 
and convictions that received little or no encouragement—and 
to the heavy capital outlay provided by great British industrial 


concerns is less well known. The unbelievable accuracy, for 


instance, with which on D-Day the leading mine-sweepers 


and assault ships were piloted to the invasion landings on 
the coast of Normandy is due to an enterprise privately 
promoted by Decca and undertaken by them, in their own 
laboratories. When the news of the Decca Navigator, by means 
of which sea and air navigation has been revolutionised, was 
recently released, the story was a nine days’ wonder. {t has 
now become history. The idea of applying radio transmissions 
to pattern the ether was revolutionary. Faith in this idea, 
especially under the difficult conditions of wartime—the 
building, the bombing and the re-building of the laboratories 
in which so many technical difficulties had to be overcome 
—the dramatic tests by sea and air—and the historic res- 
ponsibility ultimately undertaken and dramatically fulfilled 
—all this is a story of such foresight and bold pioneering that 
it is small wonder it made headline news. The Decca Naviga- 
tor, so recently on the secret list of war-time inventions, has 


already revolutionised sea and air navigation. The time is here 











when skippers and pilots will steer their ships and planes all 
over the world by the Decca Navigator and its radio space 
patterned chart to a degree of accuracy measurable in feet. 
In the same laboratories full frequency range recording, an- 
nounced on June 8th, 1945, but in daily use in the Decca studios 
a full year before that date, first took shape. ffrr is the 
outcome of yet another piece of original research undertaken 
by Decca technicians. Until the war the range of frequencies 
it was possible to record was so limited that it was impossible 
to make records which truthfully reflected either the com- 
poser’s intention or the conductor's interpretation. The 


method generally employed was and still is too limited to 


record the range of frequencies essential if recording is to 
give faithful home reproduction from which nothing has been 
left out and to which nothing has been added. Full frequency 
range recording, first made possible by Decca, ‘gets’ every 
note with all its overtones within the range of human audibility 
exactly as it is played in the Concert Hall. Thus by research 
into audio-electrical science Decca has achieved ffrr — full 
frequency range recording, an ambition that has haunted 
sound technicians for over half a century. It brings the living 
music of the Concert Hall into the home. 

Decca research goes on. Still more new inventions are 
being developed, foremost amongst them new record play- 
ing instruments, by means of which ffrr will be heard in 
all its perfection. 
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Shoustovstyhr 
OUSIEVE 

and the F 7 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Daphnis et Chloe—Suite No. 2. Ravel 








and the 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Overture “Prince Igor”. Borodin- 














—Lever du Jour (Daybreak); Glazounov. (3 Pts.); Trojan March 
Pantomime; Danse Generale (from “Les Troyens”’). Berlioz 
DB 6239-40 DB 6237-38 
MOISEIWITSCH 


and THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by GEORGE WELDON 


Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor. Tchaikovsky 
(9 Sides); Chanson Triste. Tchaikovsky 
(Pianoforte Solo) - - - C 3466-70 

Automatic Couplings C 7623-27 


NOEL COWARD 
with The Piccadilly Theatre Orchestra 
in Songs from his new Revue 
“SIGH NO MORE” 
Sigh no More; I wonder what hap- 


pened to Him (Piano acc.)- = - Sees 
Matelot; Nina - - - » - B9434 
Never Again - . - © ° 
Wait a bit, Joe (Piano acc.) - a B9435 


ANNE ZIEGLER 
and WEBSTER BOOTH 


Liebestraum (Dream of Love). Dowdon-Liszt 
Nocturne. Dowdon-Chopin - - C3460 


GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 
Conducted by SIR HUGH ROBERTON 
Belmont — Hymn (By cool Siloam’s shady rill) 


All in the April Evening - > - C3462 
“ HUTCH” 

I'll always be with You - . * 

There’s no You i 4 a 4 BD 1111 











Aue Stepteerd 
More scenes from 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND and 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


with an all star cast 


ANN STEPHENS as ALICE 
TOMMY HANDLEY (White King); TOMMY 
TRINDER (White Knight); NELLIE WALLACE 
(Red Queen); JEANNE DE CASALIS (White Queen); 
RODDY HUGHES (Unicorn); RICHARD GOOLDEN 
(Lion); JAY LAURIER (Mock Turtle); ROBERTSON 
HARE (Gryphon); HELEN STEPHENS (White Rabbit) 


Adapted and Produced by Edward P. Genn 
Music by Walter Slaughter and Walter Tilbury 
Chorus and Ofchestra Conducted by Charles Williams 
C 3457-59 


Royalties on sale of these records go to the 


Children’s Hospital, Grent Ormond Street. 
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JOE LOSS 
and his Orchestra 
I'll always be with You - . - 
There! I’ve said it Again - Me asia 


I’m in love with two Swee - 
No need for Words - } atunes 
JACK PAYNE 
with his Orchestra 
I hope to Die ifItoldalie - . 
Night after Night - -  - > BD 5907 


TOMMY DORSEY 
and his Orchestra 
There’s no You’ - - - 
On the sunny side of the Street 


NEW MAYFAIR 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 


Paul Jones. Introducing: 
I'll get By; I wish I Knew; Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ral; 
Old Man Sunshine; Remember Me; The more I see 
You; I'll be your Sweetheart; Phil the Fluter’s Ball 
C 3461 


a BD 5909 


THE SKYROCKETS 
Dance Orchestra 
Directed by Paul Fenoulhet 
Symphonie; Sentimental Journey - BD 5908 


x 1945 x 
SWING waere SERIES 


MEZZROW-LADNIER QUINTET 
I ain’t gonna give nobody none 0’ 
this jelly Roll; Everybody loves B 9447 
my Baby - “ * 2 } 
DUKE ELLINGTON 
and his Famous Orchestra 


ie Blues - ~ 


Carnegi am 
The mood to be Wooed - —- Ses 
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HE news of the death of the world’s 

greatest living tenor reached me too late 
to say anything about John McCormack in 
last month’s GRAMOPHONE. Exactly twenty- 
one years earlier in the October number, 
1924, we published an article of mine in 
which every one of his records was placed 
by me in one or other of four classes. I had 
met him first that August in Dublin: 

** There were two big rounds of applause 
at the opening of the Tailteann Games,”’ I 
wrote, “‘ the first greeted the arrival of the 
Governor-General (that was Tim Healy) ; 
the other of John McCormack. One of 
the keenest pleasures in an artist’s life is to 
be able to tell another artist quite sincerely 
that he admires his work. ‘Yes, but I 
expect you think I sing a great deal of 
rubbish,’ said McCormack to me. I 
agreed, and suggested that for this side of 
the Atlantic he had sung enough. ‘ Yes, but 
I’m going to sing Wolfand Brahms now, and 
all sorts of songs that I really want to sing.’ 
‘ That’s the best gramophone news I have 
heard for a long time’ I assured him...” 

After meeting McCormack I heard 
him sing at one of the two concerts 
he gave for the benefit of the Tailteann 
Games. The Theatre Royal was packed, 
and there must have been 300 people sitting 
on the stage behind him—an ordeal for any 
artist. He sang perhaps sixteen songs, 
each one in its own way perfectly. I saw 
W. B. Yeats wandering disconsolate in the 
corridors. ‘‘ The vowels are so clear,’’ he 
groaned. ‘If only the consonants were 
not equally clear. Och, the clarity, the 
damnable clarity of the words !’? There was 
no doubt that Yeats was suffering acutely, 
being, like so many poets, tone deaf and 
therefore hearing only words which he was 
considering an outrage upon language. 

That October McCormack was to make 
his first appearance on the concert platform, 
in London, since the First World War. 
During that war he had spoken out strongly 
on behalf of his native country and in dis- 
gust at the English treatment of Ireland, he 
had naturalized himself as an American 
subject. However, now that peace had 
been made between Ireland and England, 
McCormack was anxious to sing again in 
London, and his first British concert for 
about ten years was announced for Sunday 
afternoon, October 5th, 1924, at Queen’s 
Hall. The announcement led to John’s 
receiving a number of anonymous letters 
threatening what would happen to him if 
he dared show his face before a London 
audience. He did me the honour of 
inviting me to sit between the Countess 
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(she was not yet the Countess) and his 
daughter in case there was an unpleasant 
demonstration. I had just grown a black 
beard about that time and looked a bit 
fierce. John himself spent the whole day in 
Church after communicating at early Mass, 
and from the church he came straight to 
Queen’s Hall. The place was packed. I 
sat between the great tenor’s wife and 
daughter, in the middle of the front row of 
the circle. I can see now John’s face, 
chalk white as he came on the platform. 
There was a moment’s silence and then the 
audience broke into mighty applause and 
cheering. John’s face grew whiter, if pos- 
sible. A silence fell. Then as if from 
another world he started the aria O Sleep on 
that high opening note without the ghost of 
atremoloinit. The return to London was 
a triumph, and not one of the gallant band 
of anonymous letter-writers ventured as 
loud a hiss as a moulting gander. We had 
a wonderful supper party that night at the 
Carlton and a few days later John played 
over to me the records he had just made of 
Brahms and Wolf. 

The last time I saw him was at the Dor- 
chester Hotel in the early part of the Second 
World War when John was almost literally 
singing himself hoarse in aid of war 
charities and for the entertainment of the 
fighting forces. I remember I had one of 
my tiresome attacks of sciatica and that 
every time John drank confusion to our 
enemies he would wind up by slapping me 
on the knee and when I winced exclaiming 
** begod, I love this man” until I had to 
beg him to desist from so emphatic an out- 
ward expression of his affection. Another 
memory is of just before the war when I 
went with him and Countess McCormack 
to a performance of Traviata, at Covent 
Garden, and when John insisted on singing 
to me sotto voce at the back of the box the 
way Gigli ought to be singing Alfredo’s 
aria, until the occupants in the boxes on 
either side rapped on the partitions in protest. 

And now the greatest tenor, - since 
Caruso died, has gone. I am glad he lived 
long enough to see Italy out of the war, for 
he loved Italy, and to find Italy on the other 
side was a deep grief to him. In the early 
spring of 1940 he had a plan for him and 
me to give a joint talk to the Italian people 
interwoven with some of their favourite 
songs sung by himself, but it did not fit in 
with the propaganda plans of the B.B.C. 
and nothing came of it. Anyway, it was 
far too late then because Mussolini had the 
bit between his teeth and was running away 
with the nation. 


To quote again from that article I wrote 
in the GRAMOPHNE twenty-one years ago: 
**T have heard people take exception to 
McCormack’s pronunciation of ‘ brook ’ in 
Ben Bolt. But the singer is right, and we 
who pronounce it ‘ bruk’ are wrong. The 
fact is that he has taken advantage of his 
Italian training to acquire an ability to 
distinguish between close and open vowels. 
His own Italian is marvellous. I have 
known several Italians, who, listening to his 
records, absolutely refuse to believe that he 
is not an Italian himself. The truth of it is 
that he does not merely pronounce Italian 
well ; but that when he sings in Italian he is 
Italian. He is a genuinely creative singer. 

“His versatility is astonishing, and I 
would remind my readers that versatility is 
one of the hall-marks of a major artist, 
whether he be singer or painter or writer. 
McCormack can sing II mio tesoro on one 
side of a record as if he had never sung any- 
thing but Mozart in his life, and on the 
other side Una furtiva lagrima as if he had 
been entirely devoted to Donizetti. He 
can sing Carmela like a Neapolitan, and O 
cease they singing, maiden fair like a Slav. 
His Molly Brannigan is as rich a piece of 
genre as some of Lauder’s. He sings Take, 
oh take those lips away as the very ghost of 
him who wrote the divine words might haunt 
this green earth and sing it. Nobody can 
give Tom Moore’s Irish songs like him ; 
that is not surprising. But when he gives 
us something more ancient and more truly 
Irish than anything Moore ever wrote, like 
The Snowy-breasted Pearl it is equally 
unparagoned. His Che gelida manina is 
the best of the lot, and on the other side his 
Il fior che avevi as near the best as makes 
no matter. . . Yes, if we put on one side the 
clarity of the diction and forget the chiaro- 
scuro of his voice (comparable to Correggio’s 
in colour), and merely pause for a moment 
to wonder at its sweetness and strength and 
ease, it is the capacity for being the song he 
is singing that gives him the right to be 
called the world’s greatest living tenor.” 

Listening to these wonderful new records 
of Verdi’s Requiem, from H.M.V., I could 
not help thinking how appropriate it was 
that they should have been published just 
immediately after John McCormack’s 
death, for this is the perfect requiem for his 
own soul. 

Farewell, generous heart. Farewell, 
great singer, loved alike by the people and 
the Muses. Farewell, man of simple faith. 
Requtescas in pace. 


ComPTon MACKENZIE. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF BARTOK 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


Y note on some new Bartok scores 

(page 67), was written just before the 
composer’s death at the age of sixty-four 
was announced. It may be useful to name 
such records as are still available to us 
here :—On “deletion next year” list: 
H.M.V., Quartet No. 2; Col., Children’s 
Pieces (pf.). Remaining: Parlo., two piano 
records, one containing a side of Roumanian 
music (about the easiest approach): and 
two trivialities from Mikrocosmos, the set of 
little studies and oddments published by 
Boosey ; this in Col. History (Scholes), 
Vol. 5. 

Others, from abroad, given in the current 
Gramophone Shop’ Encyclopedia, are: 
G-AM 2622: Bartok playing his Allegro 
Barbaro and Bagatelle, and some Hun- 
garian folk-music; G-AN 469, his Bear 
Dance, etc.; C-70348D, Kilenyi, A bit 
Drunk; GM-X178 (Contrasts for violin, 
clarinet, piano); selection from Mikro- 
cosmos, in a Col. album, CM-455. Of the 
quartets, No. 1 (Pro Arte) is VM-288. 
The first violin Rhapsody (Szigeti and the 
composer) is on C-11410D; there are 
Rumanian folk-dance settings on D-K872 
(vn. and pf.), D-25195 (Lorand Orchestra); 
and sung items of this nature on G-AM1673, 
1676 and 1678; on G-AN 215 and 468 ; 
and C-7247M. 

Everyone knows of the thousands of 
folk-tunes that Bartok collected in Hungary, 
Roumania and other European countries. 
On this material for long he doted and 
wrought. Later, he got away from some of 
it, but never lost his delight in its wilder 
rhythms, and had he been of a richer 
nature he would probably have made more of 
the intimacy and romance in it. He retired 
into himself, but never lost the quite 
remarkable dynamic power which the 
quartets so oddly demonstrate—in about the 
last medium one would expect to be apt for 
it. There is a strong streak of simplicity in 
all folkists: a simplemindedness which has 
been a bane in (for example) our English 
types. These people believe what they 
want to believe, about ‘‘ the folk ’’—even 
to the fantastic level of ‘‘ communal ”’ 
authorship and composership. They rarely 
get down to the anthropological truths, or 
even to the social ones (such, for instance, 
as the large element of revolt in English 
folk-song). Bartok took his researches very 
seriously, and musically they were among 
the most valuable of their kind. 

I think he was pretty simple when it came 
to drama. Most of these extremists conceal 
some degree of Romanticism ; and Bartok’s 
conception of the grim was old-fashioned 
enough ; his instrumental music is far 


grimmer, and not in the Monk Lewis way 
of Bluebeard. 

Little seems to be known about Bartok’s 
youth: at any rate, I know of no good 
matter on this, in English. He suffered 
partial neglect through some political 
troubles, I believe, later. 


You cannot 





divorce a man’s life from his work. No 
ordinary analysis may reveal the con- 
nections. I think the titles of Bartok’s stage 
works may be significant: Bluebeard, The 
Wooden Prince, The Amazing Mandarin (an 
opera, a ballet and a mime). He seems to 
have got away from humanity pretty well, 
there. 

The primitive in Bartok shows not only 
in his reversion to folkery, but also in his 
piano playing, which he seemed to try to 
make sound like mid-European percussive 
dulcimer-work. A development, or a 
limitation ? The play of modern prim- 
itivism on primitive material does produce 
something exciting; but for most of us, 
meaning departs from the old: the whole 
business is a mixture, not a blend ; and is 
there much real artistry in it ? I doubt. 
The brew is often heady, if rarely hearty. 

Bartok’s objectivity was not, I think, 
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entire. A few of the later movements 
develop even a kind of lyrical wildness that 
could seem for a moment poignant ; there 
was also a Stravinskyan would-be-clas- 
sicality that did not sit so well. But Bartok 
was as little of an imitator as anybody could 
be. He is one of the truest Millers-of-the- 
Dee in composition : caring for nobody, and 
enduring a good deal of (I gather, mainly 
politically-inspired) neglect, with admir- 
able artistic calm. Just what was the 
emotional content of his mind nobody 
knows ; and by that, in the long run (and 
it can be a pretty long run, with some) an 
artist must be judged. No amount of 
linear counterpoint, atonality, polyton- 
ality, or technical marvels can make music 
great if it has not heart; and Bartok’s has 
precious little of that. He will be con- 
sidered, I think, one of the most devoted, 
dogged, and in-centred of extremists. If 
towards the end he seems to have moved 
on to firmer, if not, to us, more friendly 
ground, it seems that his personality would 
never let him enter into the average music- 
lover’s humane world. He ‘remains a 
lonely, self-made, self-sufficient figure. 





A MUSICAL INTERLUDE 


IN BELGIUM 


_ the early autumn of 1944 we moved into 
a small town some twenty kilometres from 
Brussels. This town was to be our winter 
quarters and, more important, it was to be the 
scene of the formation of lifelong friendships 
between the inhabitants and the British troops 
stationed there. But this relationship of mutual 
understanding and affection as between Belgian 
and Englishman was not unique ; it was true 
of every Belgian community, large or small, 
which the British entered. 

What a reception awaited us as every door 
was thrown open, and the feting commenced ! 
One friendship in particular was formed for me 
through the medium of music. I met this 
friend during the first fortnight of sojourn there 
and spent many delightful evenings with him 
discussing music and listening to his gramo- 
phone records, of which he had a large and 
representative library. He was a man of wide 
appreciation and on the basis of mutual ex- 
change of views and information contributed 
quite as much to the pleasure of those evenings 
as I did. 

I can never be sufficiently grateful for the 
opportunity he gave me of hearing rareties 
on records of continental origin, many of which 
have never been available in this country. One 
such example was the complete version of 
Pelléas et Mélisande produced by French H.M.V. 
in 1941 on twenty discs in two albums magni- 
ficently annotated and illustrated. I was able 
to study these monumental volumes intimately 
with the aid of the score and found once again 
the value of studying unfamiliar music by the 
aid of the gramophone. These records supersede 
the Columbia concise version on six records 
recently deleted from that catalogue, and are 
far more real and sympathetic. Is it too much 
to hope that the Gramophone Co., Ltd., will 
now make this recording available over here ? 

My friend would not have been a true 
Belgian or host had he failed to let me hear 
what Belgian works he possessed—and I am not 

inking of César Franck! Amongst a mis- 
cellaneous collection including excerpts from 
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the Flemish school of opera (which flourishes 
very strongly still at the Opera House, 
Antwerp), the high spot was undoubtedly 
Lekeu’s Sonata in G major for violin and piano, 
a work so full of promise as well as of accom- 
plishment that you could only lament the early 
death of the composer. Here, too, I really got 
to grips with the exquisite Mélodies of Duparc. 
It is true to say that here until recently you 
heard one of these songs at very rare intervals. 
But there, with score, we spent many hours 
appraising the delicate craftsmanship of 
L’ Invitation Au Voyage, Soupir, Lamento, Extase 
and several others. Incidentally, I should like 
to digress for a moment to recommend the 
reader’s attention to Extase, recorded by Maggie 
Teyte on H.M.V. DB5937. With Szulc’s 
Clair de Lune on the other side, this record is 
one of the finest of French songs that has ever . 
come to my notice. 

Concerts gradually got under way again in 
Brussels, freed from Nazi dictates of suitable 
programme material. I managed to attend 
two only, however, during a short leave spent 
in the capital. One was a delightful recital 
given by Pierre Bernac and Francis Poulenc of 
songs by Fauré, Duparc, Ravel and Poulenc 
and was given prior to their visit to England. 
At the other, Poulenc appeared in his Concerto 
Champétre, and the Brussels orchestra played 
Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms. Throughout 
the winter a long series of concerts was given 
at the Palais des Beaux Arts devoted to the major 
works of Beethoven including the overtures, 
symphonies, concertos and the Mass in D. 
Another series was devoted to the thirty-two 
piano sonatas, contributed to by different 
artists, 

I spent one most pleasant afternoon at the 
Conservatoire where I was welcomed by 
Professor Closson and shown the fine collection 
of instruments preserved intact from the Nazis. 
It was here that I was told of the death of 
Arthur de Greef in 1941, during a lively 
exchange of accounts of musical activities in our 
respective countries during the war. 
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Scores and records were in short supply in 
the capital and choice was small. Nevertheless, 
I was able to obtain some Scriabin from 
the Russian agent, through whose services 
I also located a couple of Rachmaninov’s 
records on Victor which I did not possess 
and which have never been “ published” in 
this country. 

Of records purchased, mention must be 
made of a few French ones of songs of Fauré 
and Duparc, as well as the former’s Ballade for 
piano and orchestra played by Marguerite 
Long, but many of them leave much to be 
desired in quality and surface noise, having 
been manufactured during the occupation. I 
was fortunate in unearthing some pre-war 
piano discs : two of Walter Rummel covering 
some of his Bach transcriptions and the B flat 
minor Prelude and Fugue No. 22; and several 
made by Raoul Koczalski. As well as several 
Nocturnes, Koczalski has recorded the four 
Ballades and twenty-four Preludes by Chopin, a 
fact which I recommend to the attention of the 
Decca Co., Ltd., as these Polydor discs are of 
excellent quality. 

I have been much interested to scan the lists 
of continental issues during the war, as listed in 
the columns of THE GRAMOPHONE recently, 
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since I handled and listened to quite a few of 
them. In spite of technical drawbacks as men- 
tioned above, all praise to the French for such 
praiseworthy tenacity of purpose during those 
four horrible years ! 

I left the environs of Brussels as the spring 
sun started to dispel the effects of a cruel 
winter. But it had been for me a delightful 
interlude. After the gritty dust and mud of 
Normandy and the hectic rush across Northern 
France as the army surged eastwards, all 
necessarily with a complete lack of artistic 
background, it was pleasant to reach this little 
oasis where things once loved and thrust aside 
for a while were brought back and allowed a 
brief airing. I have tangible mementos of this 
period and they are but visual tokens of it. 
More precious is the fragrant memory of grand 
time-resisting friendships formed in troubled 
times but cemented by that trouble so that they 
will endure. 

This is the manner in which I should like 
to pay my own tribute to a people whose 
loyalty and hope in us did not waver, and who 
at the supreme moment greeted us everjoyed 
and with outstretched arms as the field grey of 
the Wehrmacht melted before the khaki 
battledress of the Second Army. 





ANONYMOUS ARTISTS 


By ROBIN 


T is only comparatively recently that it has 

become the rule to print the names of the 
orchestral players in concert programmes. In 
earlier days they remained in respectable but 
undeserved obscurity. As far as the gramophone 
user is concerned this is still the case. He must 
remain oblivious of the identity of players who 
have given him much pleasure by their artistic 
performances on records—performances less 
ephemeral than those given in the concert-hall 
and committed to wax at the expense of endless 
trouble and patience, after many wearisome 
repetitions. It may be argued that provided 
the resulting performance is a good one the 
identity of individual players is a small matter. 
This may be true, but if so it applies in even 
greater degree to performances given in the 
concert-hall. While not implying that it is 
necessary to go to great lengths in adulation 
of the players at the expense of the music they 
play, I do suggest that the orchestral musician 
deserves more credit than he usually gets. It 
is the purpose of this article to draw attention 
to a few performances of outstanding artistic 
merit by some of these anonymous players, and 
to pay a tribute to the excellent work of British 
orchestral players on records. 

I shall select examples only from recordings 
of which I have personal knowledge ; many 
equally suitable could obviously be chosen 
from the large output of recordings of British 
orchestras now available. 

One of the outstanding flute solos in modern 
works is to be found at the inning of 
Debussy’s L’Aprés—Midi d’un Faune, and on 
Col. LX8o5 it is beautifully played by the 
flautist of the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
—indeed his cool limpid tone is admirably 
suited to the important part his instrument 
plays throughout the work, A passage for three 
flutes that is completely in the instrument’s 
character is the accompaniment to the theme 
representing Francesca in Tchaikovsky’s fan- 
tasy Francesca’da Rimini. On Col. LX887-9 it is 
played to perfection by the flautists of the 
same orchestra. 

Internal evidence in the form of a most 
distinctive style does give a clue to the identity 
of the oboist in many of the recordings made by 
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the L.P.O. in its earlier days. Especially note- 
worthy are the oboe solos in many of the works 
recorded for the Delius Society ; for example, 
the magical opening of the nocturne Paris, and 
the passages in many of the smaller pieces which 
without this perfect playing might appear 
rather trivial. This player, who can be immedi- 
ately recognized waaanee he is heard is, of 
course, Leon Goossens, supreme among oboists. 
Another fine performance is given by the first 
oboist of the B.B.C. Orchestra in the slow 
movement of Elgar’s E flat Symphony, where 
he plays a long ruminating counterpoint rubato, 
at the return of the first subject. 

The clarinet seems to have been a favourite 
instrument of Tchaikovsky’s, and in the 
Francesca records mentioned above there 
appears a good example of soft legato playing 
at the opening of the third side. The famous 
quotation in the thirteenth of Elgar’s Enigma 
Variations is played by the B.B.C. clarinettist on 
DB2802 in a way which brings out to the full 
the poetry and romance of this variation. 

There can be few symphonies which begin 
with a long unaccompanied bassoon solo 
(though Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps begins 
with a passage of this sort). In Bax’s Third 
Symphony the bassoonist of the Hallé Orchestra 
gives to the important opering melody, which 
recurs throughout the work, precisely that 
melancholy tinge that it demands. 

As an example of precise concerted wood- 
wind playing the presto section of Berlioz’s 
Minuet of the Will o’ the Wisps (Col. LX703) 
would be hard to beat. Incidentally, at the end 
of the other record of this set Sir Thomas 
Beecham is to be heard commending some 
beautifully polished soft string playing in the 
Dance of the Sylphs. 

The horn parts. of the Bax Symphony pre- 
viously mentioned are extremely exacting ; the 
first player in particular has many tricky 
passages to negotiate. In the recording these 
difficulties are overcome by the Hallé horn 
player without giving the hearer that sense of 
uneasiness usually felt Pag lr og horn parts 
are concerned. The only blemish in an other- 
wise. impeccable performance is a momentary 
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and almost imperceptible “ fluff” on a high 
E flat, and his (or should it be her ?) playing 
in the slow movement and at the end of the 
epilogue is really beautiful. 

Another difficult horn passage occurs near 
the beginning of Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel. The 
B.B.C. player easily surmounts this obstacle, 
whose difficulty lies not in the rapidity or 
height of the part, but in the extreme range of 
the last three bars. Forsyth, in his book on 
Orchestration, goes so far as to say that the solo 
player might with advantage stop short before 
the last two notes and hand them over to the 
second or fourth players, who are more accus- 
tomed to the lower notes. If this procedure is 
carried out here, it is not perceptible. 

A correspondent who has been lucky enough 
to hear the Hallé Orchestra writes that the 
brass section is unbelievably fine, and that he 
has never heard such tone. Evidence which 
bears out this statement may be found in some 
of their recent records. For crisp ‘‘ red-hot” 
tone, as Tovey calls it, listen to their playing 
in the first and last movements of Vaughan 
Williams’ Fifth Symphony, and for soft sus- 
“ue chords to the slow Romanza of the same 
work, 

The Liverpool Philharmonic, too, has some 
fine brass players ; witness their performance in 
Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast, particularly the 
exciting section beginning on side 5, where 
they are joined by two brass bands. Note also 
their sforzando attack at the beginning of the 
last movement of Bliss’s Piano Concerto, and 
their tone at the climax of the same movement. 

For sheer brilliance, however, the palm must 
go to the B.B.C. brass section for their work in 
the new recording of Elgar’s Second Symphony. 
The trumpets, in particular, cover themselves 
with glory, and one swelling high B flat in the 
last movement remains long in the memory. 
There is some fine brass playing, too, in the new 
recording of Holst’s Planets, and this is done full 
justice by the recording engineers. In both 
these sets the percussion comes into its own. 
The famous passage in the scherzo of Elgar’s 
Symphony (said to be inspired by these lines 
from Tennyson’s Maud—* The hoofs of the 
horses beat, Beat into my scalp and my brain’’) 
—produces a terrifying effect as the crescendo 
mounts with timpani, bass drum, side drum and 
tambourine successively joining in. 

It is difficult to choose examples of brilliant 
string playing from the large number available. 
There come to mind the exquisite passage for 
five solo violins in the first movement of Bax’s 
Symphony ; the violin solo in the first interlude 
of Elgar’s Falstaff (of which Elgar himself said 
while listening to the records, “‘ That is what I 
call Music ’’), played in the recording, I believe, 
by the late W. H. Reed of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra; the long-drawn viela 
melody in Delius’s In a Summer Garden; the 
violoncello solo in the slow movement of 
Brahms’ second Piano Concerto; the solo 
quartet in the Tallis Fantasia of Vaughan 
Williams ; these and a host of others are 
evidence of the artistry of the string players of 
British orchestras. 

Thomas Russell, in his recent book Phil- 
harmonic Decade, gives interesting lists which 
constitute a full record of players in the L.P.O. 
between 1932 and 1943. I suggest that this 
example might well be followed in the case of 
other British orchestras, for the benefit of those 
who are not lucky enough to be able to attend 
more than an occasional orchestral concert, 
but rely on that excellent substitute the gramo- 
phone for their orchestral fare. 





COMPETITION 


Have you sent in your answers to 
the Questionnaire on page 50 of the 
October issue ? You still have time: 
The closing date.is November roth: 
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Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano): Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Weldon): Con- 
certo No. 1 in B flat minor, Op. 23: 
Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano) Chan- 
son Triste, Op. 40, No. 2 (Tchaiko- 
vsky) H.M.V. C3466-70 (12 ins., 
33s. 14d.) Auto. C7623-7. 

Whatever one thinks of this new record- 
ing of Tchaikovsky’s first piano concerto 
it would not be possible to apply it to the 
barrage of adjectives W.R.A. let fly at the 
Horowitz-Toscanini recording, “tre- 
mendous, terrific, colossal.’ Neither 
soloist, conductor, or orchestra are any of 
these things. Moiseiwitsch’s quality as a 
solo pianist, when he is on form, is too 
well known to be stressed here, George 
Weldon is a conductor of parts, and the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, judging by its 
accompanying of Heddle Nash last month, 
is a worthy newcomer, to say the least, 
to the existing and established orchestral 
bodies. Why, therefore, this disappointing 
result? I can only conclude that the 
muffled quality of much of this recording 
is due to bad studio conditions, or to a 
series of imponderables. I have noted about 
the first side of the first movement, the 
second side of the second movement, the 
first side of the last movement, “‘ strings 
feeble, sound like a handful of players.” 
On the whole, compared with the T.H. 
recording there is more bass, the wood- 
wind are more mellow in tone and better 
defined, and the piano tone, in general, is 
certainly better. But the work never 
completely comes alive, and with this 
particular concerto it is a case of hit or 
miss, or nothing. It is not the kind of music 
to survive handicaps. 


We all know how loud and brassy the 
T.H. recording is, we all know its many 
defects. There is much speed-track racing, 
little time to observe the scenery: little 
warmth of feeling, little poetry. . Yet 
insufficient compensation comes from the 
new recording except in the matters I have 
mentioned. 


My own feeling is that the concerto, not 
unlike its composer, consists of extremes. 
It can take a frenzy of excitement, the 
limit of nervous energy ; and it can bear, 
in its few moments of pure lyricism, an 
excess of sweetness. Scale both down and 


it becomes bodiless and heartless. 
Now Horowitz keeps one in a state of 


almost continual excitement. The quiet 
moments are like those ascents on the 
scenic railway before you plunge down 
another steep incline, and the plunge 
carries with it an exhilarating sense of 
danger. * Moiseiwitsch, beside the amazing 
virtuosity of Horowitz, often sounds a 
great deal too cautious. Virtuosity, also, 
is not confined to the pianist in the H.T. 
recording, as the third movement amply 
proves. And so, it seems to me, comparison 
between these two interpretations becomes 
really a waste of time. Neither is satis- 
factory from the recording point of view. 
One is a feature of virtuosity which just 
knocks you sideways and still leaves a large 
residue of admiration when you recover : 
the other is the sort of routine performance 
so often to be heard in the concert hall, 
though a finer sense of style than belongs 
to such peformances is often present. 
I do not wish to suggest that soloist, con- 
ductor, and orchestra, were out to secure 
anything but the best possible results. 
It is just one of those things! On the 
reverse side Moiseiwitsch plays beautifully 
the Chanson Triste: this piece, in the 
circumstances, is an excellent choice. A.R. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Kous- 
sevitzky) : * Daphnis and Chloe ”— 
Suite No. 2 (Ravel). H.M.V. 
DB6239-40 (12 ins., 19s. 10d.). 

We expect something as near perfection 
in interpretation as can be hoped for ; and 
we are not disappointed. There is inevi- 
tably a gap between concert-room and 
record, despite the heartening progress 
made in recording. I have heard Kous- 
sevitzky’s men play this in America, and 
would cheerfully pay my passage there to 
hear them again next week. Meanwhile, the 
recording is grand, in its own right. 

In my article on Ravel’s Mother Goose 
(March, 1945) I made some attempt to 
characterize this fascinating composer, 
whose special tang of flavour, for me, lies in 
his being a classicist, working in Impression- 
ism. One might perhaps compare him 
with even a conservative Cézanne, who 
said that he wished to make Impressionism 
an art ‘‘ solid and durable, like that of the 
museum painters.’’ Colour-placing was one 
of Cézanne’s formal arts; so, to some 
extent, was it one of Ravel’s. Space will not 
allow pursuit of the matter now ; but it 
is worth while to hear these richly recorded 
movements from the thirty-five year old 
suite, with a special thought to the placing 
of the colours, not only their opulence. I 
doubt if anything to beat Koussevitzky’s 
effects at the end of the last.movement has 
been heard in any concert-room. Thus I 
remember it in Boston and Hartford. 


It is not perhaps without significance that 
Ravel’s father was an engineer, and that 
one of the subjects that attracted young 
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Ravel was mathematics. He had always a 
very professional attitude to other arts, 
studying literature and painting, for 
example, with the ear and eye of a creator, 
not just a lay critic ; and he thought highly 
of Poe’s Philosophy of Composition—which 
many of us regard as one among many of 
that rich genius’s semi-fakements. Honeg- 
ger, as well as anyone, has defined Ravel’s 
line: through D. Scarlatti, Couperin, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn (this provenance I 
don’t quite see, at the moment), Chabrier, 
to whom Ravel more than once said he was 
indebted, Saint-Saéns (? the ‘“‘ classical ’’ 
touch: but not much else, surely ?), and 
Fauré ; with, of course, Rimsky and Liszt, 
for orchestration. He always acknowledged 
Mozart his master-passion, and spoke with 
the deepest affection of what he owed to 
Fauré, his master. 


Roland Manuel has said of Daphnis and 
Chloe (first sketched in 1909, after Ravel had 
seen the Russian Ballet) that it is by no 
means deliberately archaic: ‘‘ Ravel is 
ready to confess that his conception of old 
Greece owes more to the French painters 
of the Revolution period than to Mycenae, 
A€gina, or Byzantium.” 

This second suite contains (choreography, 
Fokine ; décor, Bakst), is divided pro- 
grammatically into three sections, Daybreak, 
Pantomime, and General Dance. - The action is 
continuous. The myth, attributed to 
Longus (c. 2nd or 3rd century, A.D.) is best 
known to us in George Moore’s version. 
Daphnis is the Sicilian shepherd, son of 
Mercury and supposed originator of pas- 
toral poetry. The Muses were his teachers 
therein, and Pan his tutor upon the pipes. 
We need to know that in the earlier part of 
the work Chloe has been carried away by 
pirates, and that after the intervention of _ 
fauns, Pan himself appears, strikes Pan-ic 
into the pirates, and rescues Chloe, who 
receives a floral crown. Setting, the edge 
of a sacred grove. Rivulets trickle from the 
rocks. Day dawns, and we have first the 
change from darkness to the glowing sun- 
rise music, when Daphnis, sorrowing for 
Chloe, is lying before the grotto of the 
nymphs (they are carved in stone upon it, 
and there is Pan also, cut in stone). We 
can hear the flutes of the shepherds who 
cross behind, leading flocks to pasture, and 
also feel the anxiety of Daphnis, as he 
awakes and asks the shepherds whether his 
love is safe. She herself comes in, with her 
floral garland, which shows him that Pan 
has indeed protected her (as Daphnis had 
dreamed). 

We hear his delight, rising through that 
quite simple theme, with its mildly archaic 
flavour, very typical Ravel. 


Now a few bars of reedy music change the 
mood, as an old shepherd tells what moved 
Pan to rescue Daphne: he remembered the 
nymph Syrinx, his own love. Now the 
Pantomime section follows, in which the two 
present lovers enact the story of Pan and his 
maiden: chiefly, a matter of familiar will- 
she, will-she-not tactics, coyness, retreat, etc. 
At the end of side 2 Chloe has hid, as did 
Syrinx, among the reeds, and Pan has made 
a flute from one of them. All Nature is 
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silenced then, while Chloe, irresistibly 
drawn, dances to the flute. Soon she is in 
his arms ; then, side 3, they plight their 
troth before the altar, and the rest of the 
side, with No. 4, is given up to a terrific 
tumult of joy by revellers. We get some of 
the fullest richness of to-day’s recording ; 
my only other wish would be, in this mag- 
nificent wealth of sound, for a little more 
piano tone ; but it seems as if the powers 
were against what we old-timers used to 
consider needful pp levels ; and some day 
delicate wood-wind will be freed entirely 
from an at present rather strong wash of 
string tone, in places. Not that this suite 
asks many of them ; and as regards every- 
thing above it, I doubt if we ought to expect 
anything more on discs intended for even 
Albert Halls, never mind your and my bijou 
residence. It is marvellous how much has 
been got upon these exciting records. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham): “ Prince Igor” Over- 
ture (Borodin-Glazounov) ; Trojan 
March from ‘Les Troyens”’ (Ber- 
lioz). H.M.V. DB6237-8 (12 ins., 
19s. 10d.). 

Stirring music, remarkably well kept in 
focus and built up in power, in the best 
fashion of British clarity: always a good 
quality where Beecham’s records are con- 
cerned. 

Prince Igor, begun in 1869, when Borodin 
was thirty-four, was unfinished when he died 
in 1887 (see The History of ‘‘ Prince Igor,” 
Abraham’s chapter in his On Russian Music 
—Wnm. Reeves—for the full story). The 
basis of the tale was a_ twelfth-century 
account of the Prince’s expedition against 
the Polovtsi, by whom he and his son were 
taken prisoner. We all know the dances 
with which the generous victor Khan 
sought to divert his captives. The over- 
ture to the Russian Ballet, by the way, was 
not this present one, which Glazounov 
completed from Borodin’s sketches, but a 
march from Act -3. Despite Glazounov’s 
statement, it will probably never be known 
just what Borodin did compose of the over- 
ture. He took the themes from what 
Borodin had written for the body of the 
opera, but a good deal of the treatment is 
probably Glazounov’s, who remembered 
what Borodin had played of the overture 
(on the piano only ; he had never written 
down, it seemed, any fully scored music 
from it). 

The overture begins darkly, with the 
theme which brought in Igor in Act 2, just 
before he sings his aria about past hap- 
piness and present sorrow, as a captive. 
Immediately, in mid-side 1, come fanfares, 
from the scene in Act 3 where the Khan 
greets his victorious soldiers with trumpets, 
and divides their booty. The next theme, 
solo (at 1.8 inches), takes us to another part 
of the drama. Igor’s son Vladimir of 
course has fallen in love with his captor’s 
daughter. He, having decided to try to 
escape, says goodbye to her, and in her air, 
part of which we now hear, she begs him to 
let her go, too. (On his refusing, she 
raises an alarm, and Vladimir is secured.) 
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This is somewhat developed, and then, 
on the last half-inch of the side, we get the 
theme sung by Igor, just after his mournful 
entry (the overture’s opening). This wild 
cry is a fine burst of grief, as the Prince 
thinks of his dead men, himself wounded 
and a prisoner, his honour lost. 


Side 2 begins with yet another theme, the 
second part of Igor’s air, where he muses 
lovingly of the sorrowing wife at home. The 
material is represented rather than devel- 
oped, with a good deal of fierce, fascinating 
emphasis, and plenty of reminder of the 
captivity ; in particular, at .4 inches from 


the end of side 2, the leaping-down bass” 


stands for the captor Khan (from his Act 2 
music, when he is behaving magnanimously 
towards Igor). 

The Berlioz extract is from an opera 
which few of us have had the chance of 
seeing. It was given for the first time in 
Britain, at Glasgow, under Dr. Chisholm, 
ten years ago. This for a work completed 
in 1858 ; so we had not hurried to produce 
it. Even Paris put many obstacles in 
Berlioz’s way, but smoothed Wagner’s path. 
The original conception would have lasted 
over four and a half hours, so only The 
Trojans at Carthage was produced in 1863. 
Berlioz died in 1869, without ever having 
heard the second part (The Taking of Troy). 
The Trojan March in the Triumphal Mode 
occurs in the first act of the first part of the 
work (Scene 2). The Greeks have retired, 
leaving behind the fateful Wooden Horse. 
Cassandra prophesies doom, but the people 
give thanks for seeming deliverance. There 
is the episode of Laocoon and the serpents ; 
the Trojans are affrighted, and Aeneas com- 
mands the Horse to be led to the Palladium, 
as token of their sorrow at the crime of 
Laocoon ; meantime Cassandra, who alone 
foresees danger, continues her warnings. 
So, with this march, the Trojans bring on 
their end, though that is not yet near ; when 
it is, the march is heard in the minor key, 
not, as now, in its joyful, hopeful major. 
The music is not, in this simpler form, 
heard with all the art of the stage, for there 
it begins witha hidden band, plus a chorus, 
and a building up process goes on as the 
great horse is drawn in, other orchestral 
forces joining, and the music finally dying 
away. 

The two discs contain some splendid 
effects, finely bodied forth : music of diverse 
moods and colours, bountiful, brave. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Eric 
Coates): The Thrée Bears (Coates). 
Columbia DX1217 (12 in., 6s. 74d.) 


A splendidly sonorous performance, in 
a fiery hall ; this is the kind of recording 
I covet for summer days on the lawn. I 


have not heard a larger, more immediate. 


penetrating yet unhurtful volume for a long 
time. Some of the chords, especially the 
cut-short ones, have a veritable whip-crack 
quality which, in music of this brisk intre- 
pidity, is entirely in order. Mr. Coates’s 
orchestration is always adept ; he (long a 
fine violinist) has the skill to colour, mix 
and blend so that the ear is neither over- 
weighted with detail nor insulted with 
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muzziness. I suppose a work like this 
might be described as our British answer 
(none better) to music such as Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody. 1 confess that after all these 
years I still do not know the bill of par- 
ticulars for the tone-poem. I remember 
the main lines of the original story, though 
my library yields no print, nor do seventeen 
dictionaries and encyclopaedias, from the 
18th century to the latest Britannica which 
I have tramped from attic to cellar to 
consult. Whatever be the origin of the 
Three Bears tale, I suppose we cannot 
regard the present limning as having more 
than a coincidental resemblance to the 
recent doings of another Three (and I 
deprecate any attempt to identify the Big, 
Middle and Little Bears). But the music’s 
the thing, and here is a satisfying motto- 
theme, ‘‘ Who’s been sitting in my chair ?” 
and some frightening door-raps, divers 
brevities of hurry-music and waltzy sweet- 
ness, with a little jazziness and hints of 
delicious thrills, all compounded into a 
two-side recreation with many-sided aural 
excitements the like of which you might go 
far, in much bigger music, before finding. 
Certainly, we are hearing some recordings 
of quite exceptional stir. I yet hope to hear 
those four brass bands in Berlioz’s Requiem 
crash out in a way that will lift us out of our 
seats. Excitement grows. 


Moura Lympany (piano) and London 
Symphony Orchestra (Fistoulari) : 

J Piano Concerto (Khatchaturyan). 
Decca Kr145-8 (12 ins., 26s. 6d.). 
Auto AK1145-8. 


A recording of outstanding power ; and 
discs that will stand up to this by no means 
quiet-minded composer deserve to be Red- 
starred indeed. In tone alone, there is 
value for money ; and two-thirds of the 
music has plenty of interest for all. 


I think the only other Armenian com- 
poser of whom we know anything in past 
time was Spendiarov. Khatchaturyan has 
come to the front strongly, notably with 
the broadcast Ode to Stalin. There is real 
gusto in these U.S.S.R. people; I have 
been intensely conscious of the world of 
difference between them and the last 
generation of mid-Europeans, in pondering 
lately over Bartok, with whom Khatcha- 
turyan has a good deal in common, as a 
serious researcher in national music and 
instrumentation. Ofcourse, the “ idealogy”’ 
(dreadful, if well understood, word!) of 


’ the Russians is apt to stand in the way of 


artistry. I read in Moisenco’s Twenty 
Soviet Composers (Workers’ Music Associa- 
tion) that the chief reason why piano 
music was so little cultivated there was 
that it was considered a form of bourgeois 
(another dreadful word) activity. So, 
there have been few piano concertos from 
the Union. 

Khatchaturyan, born in Tiflis in 1904, 
did not begin music until he was nineteen, 
and took to composition (under Miaskov- 
sky, Gnessin and Vassilenko) when he was 
well into his twenties. Russians know how 
to honour their promising men. Moisenco 
tells us that the name of Khatchaturyan 
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is engraved on the marble plate of honour 
in the hall of the Moscow Conservatoire ; 
he is a member of the Order of Merit 
(Arts) for Armenia. It is twelve years 
since his first symphony was played. There 
are also suites, chamber music (best known 
here, the early clarinet trio, and a Song 
Poem). Naturally, folk art is strong in his 
work, and far be it from us to depreciate 
the potential values of such plasma ; but 
music does not, can not, stand on folky 
feet. Only in the power of feeling and 
thought, of structure and technique, of 
imagination and insight, can any art 
endure. 

So far as I know, there is no miniature 
score of this work, and so the task of the 
critic is made much heavier. It is im- 
possible to over-stress the advantage of 
being able to get a work into one’s head 
when not bothered by having to put on 
and remove records: to absorb it, even, as 
many of us find we can, on otherwise 
. tedious railway journeys. If miniature 
scores continue to sell well, perhaps we 
may look forward to the day when every new 
recording will be accompanied by the music. 

First Movement—a clanging, upthrusting, 
masterful—shall we say, U.S.S.R.-ish ? 
start, with harmony just piquant enough 


to excite, without putting anyone off. The. 


tone is high, even massive: piano very 
notably so. It is clear that this is a good 
old conflict, not a pleasant walk and talk 
together. Some of the climactic moments 
are thrilling, tonally. The tune in the 
middle of side 1 presumably suggests a 
type of Armenian instrument (we remember 
how the composer used the clarinet, in the 
Trio). Here the pungency is stronger, 
with an attractive, odd tang in the shaping 
of the tune, After it, the piano muses ; 
with, on side 2, a touch that might not 
impossibly have been suggested by Debus- 
syan Impressionistic technique. The new 
possibilities of romantic flavouring in such 
music as this are clear; and without, 
perhaps, finding the structure of such 
works very compelling, I think many will 
greatly enjoy the clash of powers, and the 
barbaric elements, especially when so 
highly coloured. The material is not 
largely developed ; it is in this direction 
that the Russians have never much con- 
vinced us ; but few since Moussorgsky have 
put such force into their speech. (I am 
not, of course, attempting to compare the 
two composers now.) 

The tendency to fits-and-starts progres- 
sion is a weakness, to my mind. Side 4 
brings the pianist’s free fantasia, recorded 
with great brilliance, and allowing us to 
imagine all sorts of queer Eastern improvisa- 
tion. Here Khatchaturyan goes beyond 
the oriental-bazaar-ism that satisfied the 
Russians up to the end of the century 
(roughly). Their holiday reminiscences, 
never of much account, could perhaps be 
said to bear the same relation to this com- 
poser’s easternism as the material that 
Liszt produced from his ‘‘ gipsying ’’ bears 
to the products of Bartok’s and Kodaly’s 
earnest musicilogical researches. But again, 
musicology is not art ; what I like here is 
the drive of it, the strangeness, which 
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never, I think, need repel, and (as regards 
this recording), the nerve-exciting tonal 
expansion, which seems endless. The four 
sides, re-heard (I cannot get time to hear 
them many times: hence, the lack of the 
score is rather painful), give a fine sense of 
swirling modern-Romantic derring-do. It 
makes me thirk of a youth’s first reading of 
Ivanhoe: for this hearty wildness is purely 
Romantic—far removed from the remote- 
ness of a Bartok or a Schénberg ; and if the 
empire of Liszt and Tchaikovsky is asserted, 
what harm ? We all love them both, and 
there are so few red-blooded composers 
now. So, I was not at all inclined to be 
superior with a young friend who, hearing 
this movement with me, coarsely cried 
‘*Bravo! Give me Guts, every time!’ I 
refuse, also, to be responsible for his added 
remark: ‘‘ Khatchaturyan ! Catch a 
Tartar, yin !”’ 

Second Movement.—The fondness for solo 
bits of often rather (to us) moody melody is 
again noticeable, in the start of this slow 
movement. If the stirring attacks are 
pleasing, even more so—perhaps more 
widely so—are the gentle plaints of solo 
instruments, with the background of pulsa- 
tion. Not for long is the music calm, 
though : that seems to be a typical element 
in the composer. Perhaps he is rather 
weak in depth or length of contemplation ? 
Not knowing much of his work, I cannot 
decidedly say: but all that I have heard 
suggests that the Russians have not yet 
come into line with the larger European 
art-world, as regards the force of inward 
(rather than outward, ostensible) power ; 
and, reverting to what I said about the 
Tchaikovsky influence, I’m not sure that 
upon side 6 here is very valuable ; for once, 
I think, noisiness creeps in, and the Big 
Bowwow prevails: more bark than bite. 
Then the opening truer touch of depth pre- 
vails, making an admirably brief and telling 
end. 

Finale.—A more commonplace opening ; 
these dance folkisms have a good deal in 
common, and the themes are rarely good. 
This running about does not impress me: 
too much pressure of mere sound, and not 
enough of thought. The writing is rather 
thick, too, a danger with Khatchaturyan. 
Some quieter writing would be welcome ; 
he works a bit too hard at ferocity, or 
gaiety, or whatever it may be called, back 
home. But there is yet another bit of 
attractive writing on the last side ; the first 
half inch here is weak, up to mid-side. This 
Wild West Show (East, rather) doesn’t 
attract me, but may please others. Too 
much mere nerve-stuff, and too wide an eye 
open for the old Tchaikovsky rumpus: so 
it seems to me. But the rest of the work, 
despite weaknesses in structure, has a real 
kick in it, which I’m sure most people will 
relish. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Stan- 
\ ford Robinson): * Casse Noisette ” 
Suite, Op. 71 (Tchaikovsky). Decca 
K1142-4 (12 ins., 19s. 10$d.). Auto 
AKr142-4. Score, Eulenburg. 
One of my favourite quiz questions 
(‘Which famous composer wrote Jolanthe : 
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not Sullivan ??’—the answer being, not 
“Gilbert,” but ‘‘ Tchaikovsky ”’) brings 
into conjunction that ill-fated last opera of 
his and this happy-fated Nutcracker ballet, 
which were produced on the same evening 
in1892. The fairy tale is one by Hoffmann, 
of Tales fame, as altered by Dumas. The 
ballet is about a Christmas tree, which 
child-guests come to see (March), The 
plot, which does not get much of the suite- 
music, concerns a scene, after the party, 
when the toys come to life, and the mice 
fight them. Their leaders are the mouse- 
king and the nutcracker, Marie’s favourite, 
whom she aids in finishing off the mouse. 
The nutcracker then turns into a prince, 
who carries Marie off to his kingdom, ruled 
over by the Sugar Plum Fairy (her dance 
actually comes not in its position in the 
suite, but very near the ballet’s end). The 
four inner dances are from this magic- 
kingdom scene : the sweets and toys perform 
them. Arab Dance = coffee; Chinese 
Dance = tea. Reed Pipe = something of 
the comb-and-paper order. The waltz 
comes after this set of dances. 

The ballet has been given at Sadler’s 
Wells (1934, and Act II not long ago). The 
decor was by Douboujinsky, the chore- 
graphy by Ivanov (in 1892, by Petipa). 

The music is endlessly delightful to the 
lover of gay rations. For those who have 
not a score, I indicate the widely differing 
scorings used. 

1. Miniature Overture.—Wood-wind, plus 
piccolo ; two horns, triangle ; strings in six 
parts, four violins and two violas (no 
basses). 

This six-part string body was a smart ° 
idea. Note (1) viola running part at bar g 
(counting two in the bar): paralleled by 
flute at 17 ; when this comes again, it is in 
violin, to balance the then fuller wind-tone ; 
(2) Tchaikovsky’s favourite device (one of 
several he had) of down-scale rushes, wind 
and strings imitating. I touched on other 
‘* finger prints ’’ on page 52, October, when 
writing at some length about the Pathétique. 

The overture’s miniature quality can also 
be observed in its having no development 
section. 

2. March.—tThis is the first of the set of 
Character Dances. To this the children first 
come on. Suitably, it is full of tripping 
rhythm : first the one with the triplet, and 
then the dotted-note second phrase. Scoring, 
full orchestra, plus third flute; tuba ; 
cymbals ; no drums. A glance at the page 
shows how the composer disposes his forces, 
so that he never overpowers us. Side 1, 
2} ins.: typical down-and-up “‘finger- 
print’? (wind and strings: motions imme- 
diately reversed). Middle section: still 
livelier (semiquaver) dancing rhythm ; and 
the rushing scale habit soon asserts itself 
(point 4 inch from end). 

3. Dance of the Sugar-Plum Fairy.—A 
chamber-scoring : threes in part of the wind : 
three flutes, three oboe-types (the third is: 
the alto oboe, cor anglais) ; three clarinets 
(two high and the bass one) ; then, two 
bassoons, four horns, and another dainty 
division of the strings into four soli foreach 
of the four upper parts, and two soli DBs’s 
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Benjamin Britten 
“SERENADE” |. 


























3 RECORDS AT 6/74 - - 19/103 
MINIATURE SCORE - = - 4/- 
WITH POSTAGE = - - - 25/104 


Benjamin Britten’s “Serenade” for tenor voice, horn and 
strings, has been recorded by Decca. This work was written for 
Peter Pears and Dennis Brain, and they are the soloists in the 


recording, with the Boyd Neel Orchestra, conducted by the 
composer. 


The Serenade has Prologue and Epilogue for horn, They are 
identical—logically'and artistically. Between them is a pastiche 
in which Britten has set verse by Cotton, Tennyson, Blake, 
a 15th century Anon., Ben Jonson and Keats. 


All this is data from which it is not difficult to draw con- 
clusions. The fertile and individual genius of Britten could not 
fail to respond when yoked with such poetry; the soloists 
are his own elect; the orchestra, it is necessary only to repeat, % 
is the Boyd Neel. 
- And there is the new Decca recording. : 
: 
% 


I want particularly to recommend these records and the 
miniature full score, which abounds in interest whether read by 
itself or with the records. I am very sure that the all-in price 
of records and score—z23/10}—is trivial in comparison with 
value given. (The vocal score is 7/6.) FRED SMITH. 
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Eric Coates 


ERIC COATES 


Conducting the 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
The Three Bears — Suite 





- DX 1217 








ISOBEL BAILLIE 
and 
KATHLEEN FERRIER 


VICTOR SILVESTER 7 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


You came Along; Symphonie - - FB 3154 
| would that my Love. paper 194 RememberMe - - = = = - 
Greeting. Mendelssohn - - 08 2194 I'm in love with two Sweethearts f 8 3!55 


JOHN McHUGH 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S JIVE BAND 


.p m Why do | lie to myself about Vou 
CITY OF BIRMINGHAM ORCHESTRA Dement AR; Viewme Yen - G88 ol Gageaeen - *} FB 3153 
Conducted by George Weldon 
King Christian, 2nd Suite. a DX 1220 FRANK SINATRA HARRY LEADER 
—Elegie; Musette - - Ol’ man River; Stormy Weather Dx 1216 and his Party Dance Orchestra 


HARRY DAVIDSON 


and his Orchestra 


TURNER LAYTON 
Only a few steps Away; Good night, my 


Paul Jones : 
Sweetheart of all my Dreams; The Gipsy; If you 
ever go to Ireland; Let him go, let him Tarry; 
Coming Home; A little on the lonely Side; Let 


Old Time Dance Series : icht- - FB 3150 : ; 
No. 18— The Tango Waltz pac 18 wonderful one, good Night the rest of the world go By; Southpaw. Special 
No. 19— Royal Empress Tango 

oe LOU PREAGER 
ALBERT SANDLER TRIO a ape cipal eden Onn 
Loin du Bal. Gillet- - - - - é : : - >» FB3ise = ‘I'll always be with You - - - } 
Sa Gen Gina. Dellbes - - *} DB 2192—s I’m in love with two Sweethearts My Yiddisher Momme - - - - FB 3156 
I'd rather be Me; Too Bad- - - FB3I57 


RAWICZ and LANDAUER 
Radetzky March; Perpetuum Mobile. Joh. 
Strauss, arr. Rawicz & Landauer - DB2193 


Jimmy Leach and his NEW ORGANOLIANS 
Moonlight and Roses; Always - FB 3149 






WW 


VMI 


STEVE CONWAY 
with Jack Byfield and his Orchestra 


| could never Tell; The Gipsy- - FB 3151 
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The finest Name on Record 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Hawaiian Memories (No. 7) 
Intro.: Rhythm of the Waves; Dancing under the 
Stars; | wonder where my hula girl has Gone; 
Hula Lullaby; The white blossoms of Tahni; 
Blue shadows and white Gardenias - - FB 3152 
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The Celesta, which had been brought out 
some years before, by Mustel but only just 
discovered by Tchaikovsky, was jealously 
guarded, lest Glazounov or Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov should get wind of it, and use it 
before him. We all love a little “ scoop.” 
The bass clarinet can be heard just after the 
celesta. Tonal reproduction is excellent 
throughout. The pace drags just a trifle 
here, I feel. After the celesta’s cadenza, 
when it resumes an octave higher, the 
clarinet, not the bass one, takes up what the 
bass clarinet at first had, and the strings 
lighten their rhythm by playing two semi- 
quavers instead of one quaver: they play 
a punta d’arco, at the point of the bow, still 
further to daintify the accompaniment. 
This page thus demonstrates one of the 
composer’s endless bits of technical skill 
(some of the lighter aspects of which friend 
Khatchaturyan might practice with advan- 
tage, I suggest). 

4. Russian Dance: Trepak.—I have no 
book describing the steps in Russian dances. 
Perhaps some skilled reader will oblige. It 
is always comforting to think that among 
our wide-flung audience (so very few of 
whom I ever wish were flung still further : 
one cannot say that of every magazine’s 
dear readers), there is bound to be someone 
who can supply every gap in one’s know- 
ledge ; the mending which gaps remains the 
most cheerful of tasks, in a mad world. Full 
scoring, with the “‘ threes ”’ principle ; the 
brass now fully represented. » for 
the first time; and tambourine. The 
resonance in the recording sounds here just 
a bit shrill, for my liking. 


5. Arab Dance.—Or, Coffee Dance. Scor- 
ing: wind, threes, except for bassoons, 
which are, as ever, in twos; tambourine ; 
strings. No drums. One of Tchaikovsky’s 
few bits of holiday-snapshot ‘‘ Easternism,”’ 
such as others—Rimsky, Balakirev, etc.— 
were so fond of using. There is nothing 
very deep in most such usages: merely the 
attraction, for Russians, of the more spicy 
bits of local colour from their vast empire. 
In that, their adoption of material differs 
much from that of men like Khatchaturyan. 
Several interesting touches in the orchestra- 
tion: the way he varies the rhythm of the 
strings’ accompaniment on repetition ; the 
differing combinations of rather moody, 
even lugubrious tone used for the tune ; the 
small compass of that, and its decorative 
element ; the pretty combination at an inch 
from the end (oboe, cor anglais, and 
violin) ; the final dying echoes, high sus- 
tained note, and tiny tambourine rattles. I 
think this instrument need not have been 
quite so modest, earlier. 


6. Chinese Dance.—Tea ; plus, tomy ear, a 
reminiscence of the nodding china mantel- 
piece mandarins (with movable heads). 
The old Bassoon Joke is worth another try. 
Scoring, two flutes, piccolo, two clarinets, 
bass clarinet, two bassoons, one horn, 
glockenspiel (bells: a trifle tinny, here ?). 
He underlines his flute tune by piccolo, but 
not the first time ; an element of artistry, 
not to repeat things exactly. The piece 
seems as if it could go one for ever: the 
timelessness of the East, perhaps ; but it 


.chorded melody. 
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ends with a jump, as if the boss’s patience 
were éarly exhausted. 

7. Reed Pipe Dance.—I see that Edwin 
Evans remarked that this implied the comb- 
and-paper type of reed effect, but I do not 
hear anything of that. Scored for full band, 
with cymbals. Note the three-flute- 
Mid-side of tune, cor 
anglais. Fresh touch in accompaniment, 
second time round. Middle section, curious 
little waving background of brass tone, to 
trumpets. 

8. Waltz of the Flowers.—Scoring, wood, 
ordinary twos (plus piccolo) ; rest as usual, 
plus triangle and harp, who rightly has an 
individual flourish at the end of the cadenza. 
This is obviously a place for the harp to show 
off, even playing a bit more than the com- 
poser set down. 

A rather prosaic jogging waltz, which few 
orchestras can make very much of, I think. 
It always sounds to me a bit stodgy, in this 
country. Maybe it is the climate: of the 
land, or the band. But these players, if 
placid enough, show excellent tone and 
control, with a very good fiddle ‘‘ pull.’ 
Altogether a most encouraging set of the old 
Nutcracker with which to complete (shall we 
say, for the time, being ?) the output of 
Tchaikovskyana. W.R.A. 


SONGS 


Anne Ziegler (soprano), Webster Booth 
(tenor), with orchestra. Liebestraiim 
(Dowdon-Liszt, arr. Besly) : Nocturne 
(Dowdon-Chopin, arr. Besiy). H.M.V. 
C3460 (12 1n., 6s. 74d.) 

A few more records like this and the 
sweet ration will become unnecessary. It is 
difficult to be consistent about arrange- 
ments. Liszt, of course, wrote his Liebes- 
traiime as solo songs and that might be con- 
sidered, by some, as sufficient justification 
for making duets out of them. No such 
justification can be found for making a 
duet out of Chopin’s Nocturne in B flat: 
but if it is played in arrangements for 
violin, cello, and perhaps the ocarina, I 
suppose a vocal duet can come into the 
picture as well. The singing and recording 
are good : and if you like this sort of thing 
it is the sort of thing you will like. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano), Kathleen 
Ferrier (contralto), Gerald Moore 
(piano): I would that my Love: 
Greeting (Mendelssohn). Columbia 
DB2194. (10 in., 5s. 44d.) 

Crinolines and candlelight, a_high- 
backed pianoforte, with a red satin front. 
Mendelssohn’s music certainly evokes the 
atmosphere of the typical Victorian draw- 
ing-room ; but these duets are not merely 
period pieces, they have a_ perennial 
charm due to the pure spirit of lyricism 
which lives in them. One can almost 
sense the pleasure of the singers in having 
so grateful a vocal line to sing, and that 
pleasure they most certainly communicate 
to us. They are perfectly matched, this 
pair, and, with Gerald Moore at the piano, 
and excellent recording, the performance is 
most refreshing and enjoyable. A more 
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delightful disc has not come my way for a 
very long time. This admirable trio might 
now turn their attention to Dvorak’s 
Moravian Duets. 


Glasgow Orpheus Choir conducted by 
Sir Hugh Roberton. Belmont— 
Hymn: By Cool Siloam’s Shady 
Rill (Webbe, arr. Roberton): All in 
the April Evening (Tynan-Roberton) 
H.M.V. C3462 (12 in., 6s. 73d.) 

The finely-disciplined singing, the 
splendid tone and diction of this choir are 
always a delight: and if the part songs 
selected are not exciting material they are 
exceedingly pleasant to listen to. Having 
known the music of ‘By Cool siloam’s 
shady rill”? for years as a setting for 
O salutaris Hostia,” one of the Catholic 
Benediction hymns, I found it hard, as 
others may, to divest it of religious asso- 
ciations. It was an ingenious way of filling 
up the record to get the choir to hum the 
tune. Sir Hugh Roberton’s own little 
piece follows conventional harmonic paths 
and is eminently singable. Very good 
recording and a very restful disc. A.R. 





NEW BARTOK SCORES 


Quartets 2, 3, 4,5 (Miniature Scores) 
(Boosey.) . 

The prices are not given on the splendidly 
printed copies. Only No. 2, of these quartets 
is in our gramophone list. (H.M.V.: see A.R.’s 
notice in March, 1941, giving a good deal of 
praise to this work of 1915-1917.) I enjoyed 
some of the music, but thought the finale dull, 
even rambling. The dates of the other works 
are: No. 3, 1927; No. 4, 1928; No. 5, 1934. 
There is, I see, a No. 6. The timing of No. 5 is 
given in movements, and also from section to 
section, in half-seconds. The whole is due to last 
27 minutes, 39 seconds. 

No. 3 won the five thousand dollar prize of 
the Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia in 
1927, and No. 4 in 1928. The former is in an 
unusual two-movement form: a short first part, 
with much of the broken-theme ejaculation we 
expect from Bartok, and an extended second 
part which includes a fugue. The inevitable 
folk-song elements enter, but the melodic 
ones never seem to me of much interest. The 
sauce always seems more important, to Bartok, 
than the meat. I get tired, though, of the for-a- 
time attractive spunkiness, which is especially 
good in ascherzo. The fourth quartet is full of 
contrapuntal excitements and pungency. 

Several of his slow movements have a touch of 
wildness or rhapsodic devil-may-care quality 
that appeals to me. Nobody else has written for 
strings quite so strangely as Bartok. He is the 
pizz. king, but not in Delibes’ sense. Apart 
from the scherzo of No. 4, though, I don’t get 
much from the music so far: but I have only 
heard it through the eye, so must reserve most 
of my judgment. Rarely do his strings sing, 
which es me rather sad, for strings were 
surely born for that. 

The fifth is in five movements. One scherzo 
is marked ‘“ Alla Bulgarese,’’ and its time- 
signature is 4 plus 2 plus 3 over 8, which is 9-8 
with a new division of the 9. Holst, you will 
remember, was very neat with sub-divisions of 
8 into, say, 3 plus 2 plus 3. I am told that 
this quartet was commissioned by the Library 
of Congress. I should have liked to hear some 
of the Congressmen if and when they were 
entertained to a performance of it. Bartok has 
been in America for some years, and has 
lectured at Columbia University. W.R.A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass (Lewis Carroll) adapted and 
produced by Edward P. Genn. Chorus and 
Orchestra conducted by Charles Williams. 

The Cast : 
Ann Stephens—Alice 
Helen Stephens—Rabbit and Haigha 
J. Laurier—Mock Turtle 
Robertson Hare—Gryphon 
Jean de Casalis—White Queen 
Tommy Handley—White King 
Richard Goolden—Lion 
Roddy Hughes—Unicorn 
Tommy Trinder—White Knight 
Nellie Wallace Red Queen 

Alice in Wonderland. 

(1) Introduction a and Scene with the Rabbit. 

(2) Scene with Mock Turtle and Gryphon. 
Through the Looking-Glass— 

(1) Introduction and Scene with the White 


Queen. 

(2) Scene with the White King and Scene 

with the Lion and the Unicorn. 

(3) Scene with the White Knight. 

(4) Scene with Red and White Queens and 

final chorus. 

Three 12 in. records—H.M.V. C3457-9. 

These three discs follow closely on the lines 
of the original Alice in Wonderland Series 
reviewed in our issue for October, 1941 and 
have some of the original artists, particularly 
of course little Ann Stephens as Alice. All 
the new members of the cast play their respec- 
tive parts as well, and in some cases better than 
those of the original discs and all told these 
editions should give a tremendous amount of 
pleasure to all those who thoroughly enjoyed 
the originals, 

Sigh No More. From his London production 
of the revue with this title, Noel Coward 
comes to the microphone to record six of the 
best tunes from the show. I have always 
thought that one of the nicest things about 
being a Noel Coward is the fact that no one 
can remain completely indifferent to you; 
they either like you or they hate you. Person- 
ally I am a great admirer of Noel Coward and 
cannot imagine that anyone could have sung 
these six songs so well, although I expect that 
some people who have seen the show will be 
inclined to disagree. Be that as it may, 
however, the six titles show Noel Coward’s 
genius as a composer as it were from A to Z 
and run through the whole gamut of emotions 
from sentimentality to satirical, and if the 
latter are slightly bawdy they are never boring. 
Sigh No More and I wonder what happened to him 
(H.M.V. Bg9433) ; Matelot and Nina (H.M.V. 
Bg434) ; Never ‘Again and Wait a bit Joe (H.M.V. 
Bg435)- 

Unfortunately the two discs listed by Decca 
in which the original artists from this show 
have recorded their versions of tunes from 
it were not available in time for review. 
Graham Payn has coupled Matelot and Sigh 
No More, whilst Joyce Grenfell links Du 
Maurier with The End of the News. In both, the 
orchestra is that of Mantovani. The numbers 
are Decca F8562 and F8561 respectively. 


Vocal 


It seems quite a long time since we had a 
recording from The Merry Macs and it was 
therefore especially pleasing to find this record 
exceptionally good. Not only do they sing 
both their numbers with all their old verve and 
gaiety, but the recording is much better than 
usual. In Choo-Choo Polka they produce, as 


By H.S. 


might be expected, all the accepted “ puffer- 
train’’ noises and weave them into quite a 
modern pattern. Sentimental Journey on the 
other side, if less spectacular, is equally 
rhythmical (Brunswick 03592). 

Dorothy Squires, singing as well as ever, 
links Goodnight till tomorrow with Under the 
Willow Tree, the latter being in my opinion 
much the better side. The lyric is surely an 
adaption of an old rhyme set to a tune by 
Billy Reid, who incidentally leads the Orches- 
tra (Parlophone F2101). Muriel Barron 
springs something of a surprise by singing two 
light numbers to the accompaniment of 
Stanley Black’s Orchestra. Both are out- 
standingly good from the point of view of 
recording and should be heard on this score 
alone, Counting the days and Dearest of All 
(Decca F8565). 

The latter is also sing by Richard Tauber 
who couples it with J could never tell, and for 
those who prefer a male vocalist this will 
probably be the chosen coupling (Parlophone 
RO20542). Johnny Green sings the much 
discussed une comes around every year, and 
couples with it the title song from the film 
** Out of this world.”? When I first heard a 
recording of the former, I expressed an opinion 
that it was something of a tongue-twister and 
seemed to have rather a clumsy lyric. Whilst 
I have not altered this opinion materially, 
I must confess that Johnny Green appears to 
be able to sing this type of number with 
particular ease (Decca F8559). 


Turner Layton brings his own particular. 


brand of magic to bear on Only a few steps away 
and Goodnight my wonderful one, goodnight, and 
so well known is he that I think that is about 
all that need be said although I might add 
that I enjoyed this pair as much as any of this 
artist’s discs I have heard (Columbia FB3150). 
Dick Haymes, backed up by a mixed chorus, 
produces what I have noted as a rather pleasant 
setting of Let the rest of the world go by, in which 
his rather deep voice rides nicely out on top 
of the chorus background. On the reverse 
he solos in Laura, and once again I found: his 
singing particularly impressive (Bruns 03590). 

Bing Crosby couples two tunes from ‘‘ The 
Three Caballeros ’’ in which he is accompanied 
by Xavier Cugat and His Orchestra. 
Baia is rather marred by bad surface noise at 
the beginning but fortunately this persists only 
for the first few grooves and apart from this 
minor fault both this and You belong to my heart, 
on the other side, are good (Brunswick 03587). 
Frank Sinatra has made a recording to which 
I can give completely unqualified praise— 
a 12 in. arrangement of Old Man River. Not 
since his early days with the Dorsey Orchestra 
has he sung in such a delightfully straight- 
forward and unaffected manner. The other 
side of this disc carries Stormy Weather which is 
nothing like as good, possibly because it has 
been dragged out to fill all the 12 ins. available 
(Columbia DX1216). 

The following vocal recordings were listed 
but failed to arrive in time for review :— 
Paula Green—Symphony and I’m in love with 
two sweethearts (Columbia FB3158) ; Steven 
Conway—ZI could never tell and The Gipsy 
(Columbia FB3151); Gene Autry—Lonely 
River and I'll wait for you (Regal MR3758) ; 
‘‘ Hutch ”—J’ll always be with you and There’s 
no you (H.M.V. BDi111) ; Vera Lynn—After 
a while and I hope to die (Decca F8556) ; The 
Sentimentalists— The Gipsy and I’m in love 
with two sweethearts (Decca F8567). 
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Dance 


It is a pity that bad surface noise on the 
latest Tommy Dorsey recording spoilt what 
would otherwise have been an exceptionally 
good disc as his settings of There’s no you on the 
one side and On the Sunny Side of the Street on the 
other are absolutely perfect, and the playing 
throughout is first rate. On the second side, 
he introduces a team of vocalists known as 
The Sentimentalists and one does not have 
to listen to them for very many moments to 
realise that they have no connection whatso- 
ever with Billy Cotton’s team of the same name, 
although in their own way they are equally 
good (H.M.V. BD5909). 

A new orchestra so far as records is con- 
cerned is that of Paul Adam and his Ma 
Music. Their non-vocal presentation of Softly 
as in a Morning Sunrise from ‘‘ New Moon”? is 
brilliant, although I was not quite so pleased 
with the coupling There, I’ve said it again, 
despite the fact that they have as vocalist, Paul 
Ca ter, whose singing is good (Decca 
F8560). 

Jack Payne offers a nicely balanced number 
Night after Night and couples with it the waltz 
arrangement of If J told a Lie. In both of these 
the singer is Jame Lee (H.M.V. BD5907) 
Lou 's best coupling carries I’d rathe.r 
be Me and Too Bad, the latter a rather amusing 
ao style number with a nice chorus from 

(Columbia FB3157). She also 
am in the same Band’s setting of My Yiddisher 
Momme which makes a quite enjoyable revival 
and is linked with a brand new number, Jil 
Always be with You in which the singer is Paul 
Rich (Columbia FB3156). 

The Skyrockets Dance Orchestra led by 
Paul Fenoulhet give us Symphony which was 
first heard last month. Theirs is a well- 
balanced arrangement intended primarily for 
dancing and hence the vocal sung by Cyril 
Shane is taken rather faster than in some other 
versions. Sentimental Journey on the reverse is 
handled in a perfectly normal manner and has 
a pleasant chorus by Doreen Lundy (H.M.V. 
BD5908). Ambrose, who can always be relied 
on for good dance music, lives up to his repu- 
tation with I'd rather be Me and China Moon. The 
latter, which looks like becoming a current 
favourite is a rather dreamy tune with a senti- 
mental if somewhat sad lyric, incidentally sung 
here by Jack Powers (Decca F8564). 

I came to the conclusion after listening to the 
latest recording from Edmundo Ros and his 
Cuban Orchestra that Cuban babies must 
be rather different from any other in this world 
because his Drume Negrita is billed as a Cuban 
Lullaby. It is also a Bolero, and I should have 
thought that the resulting music was sufficiently 
stirring to wake up even the sleepiest infant 
rather than lull it to sleep. The coupling 
Alma Llanera is the National Folk Dance of 
Venezuela, a most interesting and attractive 
tune (Decca F8558). 

ohnny Denis and Novelty Swingtet link 
Chewing a Piece of Straw and Dream—two more 
interesting examples of their particular brand 
of light-hearted music (Decca F8566). Only 
one of the four tunes listed as being played by 
Joe Loss and his Orchestra arrived in time 
for review and that turned out to be a not par- 
ticularly outstanding version of J’ll always be 
with You. The coupling, not available, was 
There, I’ve said it again (H.M.V. BD5906). 
Other tunes from this Band are I’m in Love with 
Two Sweethearts and No need for Words (H.M.V. 
BD5906) 

As is usual Victor Silvester and his Ball- 
room Orchestra produce dance time versions 
of several current favourites, a particularly good 
pair being his quickstep arrangement of You 
Came Along coupled with the slow foxtrot setting 
of Symphony on Columbia FB3154. A pleasant 
waltz I’m in Love with Two Sweethearts linked with 
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Remember Me as a quickstep completes the 
quartette on Columbia FB3155. 

Those who demand something a little more 
lively for dancing will probably turn to the 
same leader’s Jive Band who swing their way 
merrily through Why do I Lie to Myself about 
You, and the very old favourite Sweet Georgia 
Brown (Columbia FB3153). 

In the old time Dance Series Harry David- 
son and his Orchestra have vonanied the 
delightful Tango Waltz and coupled with it 
The Royal Empress Tango. The latter is defin- 
itely not Tango music within the present 
meaning of the term, but is nevertheless a most 
attractive melody (Columbia DX1218). 

Listed but not available in time for review are 
Harry Leader and his Party Dance Orches- 
tra—Paul Jones (Columbia DX1219). New 
Mayfair Dance Orchestra—Paul ones 
(H.M.V. C3461). Geraldo and his Orches- 
tra—Summertime and You Came Along. (Parlo- 
phone F2096), My Heart Sings and Symphony 
(Parlophone F2097). rry Roy and his 
a —Manana and The Gipsy (Parlophone 
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Light Music 


The few recordings in this section are all from 
what might be termed our regular contributors. 
The Albert Sandler Trio give us Loin du Bal 
and Pas des Fleurs, both of which are standard 
works for smail combinations such as this. They 
are of —, very well played and delightfully 
arranged and should make a useful addition to 
any library of recorded light music (Columbia 
DB2192). Felix Mendelssohn and his 
Hawaiian Serenaders string together another 
batch of tunes entitled Hawaiian Memories and 
as this is more or less the same as the previous 
six discs in this series there is little more to be 
said (Columbia FB3152). 

jimmy Leach and his New Organolians 
couple Always with Moonlight and Roses. There 
is nothing brilliant about either although the 
former is quite passable. In the latter, the 
Organ definitely wanders a bit (Columbia 
FB3149). The Organ, The Dance Band and 
Me give us J’ll be your Sweetheart and Remember 
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Me—both I thought rather dreary (Parlophone 
F209). aliens 

Finally there are listed piano duets by 
Rawicz and Landauer—The Radetzky March 
and Perpetuum Mobile but these failed to arrive 
in time for review (Columbia DB2193). 

In concluding last month’s review, I pointed 
out that the records in the September Decca 
List were not available in time for review and 
would be mentioned this month. These have 
now arrived and I have picked out some of the 
more interesting discs for review. 

There is a really first-class version of Just a 
Pray’r Away sung by Bing Crosby who is 
assisted by The Ken Darby Singers, Ethel 
Smith at the Organ and The Victor Young 
Orchestra. This setting gave me almost as 
much pleasure as did Bing’s rendering of Camp- 
town Races sung with a similar choir some time 
ago. The backing here, A Friend of Yours, he 
sings alone (Brunswick 03589). 

Carmen Cavallaro and His Orchestra 
play two tunes from the film ‘“‘ Diamond Horse- 

oe ’—The more I see you and Acapulco in both 
sf which the leader’s piano playing takes a 
prominent part (Brunswick 03585). 

From the same Dick Haymes links 
The more I see you with I wish I knew, and although 
there is more surface noise on the former than 
I would have liked I found them both very 
enjoyable. His singing is as good as ever 
(Brunswick 03582). 

Harry Lester and His Hayseeds produce 
a clever and amusing record which carries 
The Farmyard Melody and Bell Bottomed Trousers. 
Both of these are characterised by the amusing 
singing and vocal imitations of ‘‘ Goofus 
(Decca F8547). 

Monia Liter accompanied by string bass 
and guitar, gives us two brilliant piano solos 
under the titles of South of the Border and Song of 
the Fir-tree, both of which are noteworthy for 
the excellence of the recording (Decca F8551) 

From the film ‘ Thrill of a Romance,” 
The R.A.F. Dance Orchestra couple the 
favourite, I should care with the lesser-known 
Please don’t say‘‘No.”? Both are excellent from the 
viewpoint of playing and recording (Dec F8548). 





DELETIONS, 1946 


The folowing records are to be deleted from the 
Columbia, H.M.V. and Parlo, ~ en catalogues ; this list 
does not include every record, but only those ‘likely to 
be of some interest, regardless of deficiencies:in per- 
formance or recording. 

Owing to pressure on space, full details canpot be given ; 
readers are referred to the catalogues. 

Records marked ¢ are the only versions current] 
available, in Great Britain ; in some cases other ronan 4 
ings exist, which may someday become available. 


BACH, J. S. 

+DA1757-9—Wedding Cantata (E. Schumann, etc.). 
LX329-30—VIn. Concerto, A minor (Huberman). 
DB1738—Sonata No. 3, Andante (Menuhin). 


BARTOK 

+DB2842-5—String Quartet No. 2 (Budapest Qt.). 

+R20434-5—Rondos and Folk Dances (L. Kraus, 
piano). 


BEETHOVEN 
E10953—Egmont Overture (Berlin S.0.0.). 
+DB3439—Fidelio: (Abscheulicher) (K. Flagstad and 
Phila. Orch.). 
QUARTETS, STRING 
ow flat, Op. 127 (Busch Qt.). 
8-600—F major, Op. 135 (Lener Qt.). 
SONATAS 


+DB3065-6—Cello, C, Op. 102-1 (Casals). 
C2551-2—Piano, “ Moonl ight’ (M. Hambourg). 
LX72-5—Violin, “‘ Kreutzer’ (Huberman). 
VARIATIONS, PIANO 
R20470-2—" Eroica”’ (Lili Kraus). 
C2552—On “ Nel cor pit” (M. Hambourg). 


DB6160-2—Sym. No. 8 (N.B.C.—Toscanini). 


BELLINI 
DB1317—Sonnambula: Ah non credea... (Toti dal 
Monte). 


| 


BIZET 

C3021-2—Arlésienne, Suite No. 2 (Goossens). 
R20251—Carmen : Attends un peu, etc. 
R20131—Carmen : Card Scene (Supervia, etc.). 


+p 55963- 6—Pf. Quintet (Casella and Pro Arte). 
LX820-2—Vin. Concerto (Szigeti and Paris O.) 


BORODIN 
E11378— Prince Igor Ov. (EIAR Orch.). 
LX396—Prince Igor : Vladimir's Aria (Kuliman). 


BRAHMS 

DB3059-62—Cello Sonata, Op. 99 (Casals). 

+DB3694-8—Pf. Quintet, F minor, Op. 34 (R. Serkin 
and Busch Qt.). 

oe. DB2120—Schwesterlein (I. Baillie). 
DB2413—Hungarian Dance 6 (Menuhin). 

DA1636—Hungarian Dance 12 (Menuhin) 

C2007—Hungarian Dance 5 and Waltz, 
(M. Hambourg). 


BUTTERWORTH 
B9064—Is my team ploughing ? 


CHOP 

LX730-1 1—Etudes, Op. 10, Nos. 3, 8, 4, 5, 6, 10, 12 
(E. Kilenyi). 

DA 1245 Mazurkas, Opp. 33-2 and 59-2 (Paderewski). 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
+C2210-3—Hiawatha: Death of Minnehaha (Suddaby 
Baker, Fry, Royal C. Soc.). 
C2728—Sons of the sea (Peter Dawson). 


DEBUSSY 

ee ee No. 1 (M. Dilling, Harp). 
'X1121-2—Children’s Corner (L. Kentner). 

DALIOO_Chilirere Corner, No. 3 only {C: -Horowitz). 

R20476—Danse and Jardins sous la pluie (C. Arrau). 


Op. 39-15 


(K. Falkner). 
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+tLX830—Pagodes and L’ isle joyeuse (W. Gieseking). 
LX623— Poissons d’or (W. Gieseking). 

+LB47-52—Preludes Bk. 1 (W. Gieseking). 
LB52—Jardins sous la pluie (Gieseking). 


DELIBES 
RO20280—Lakmé : Bell song (Lily Pons). 
E11396—Lakmé : Bell song (L. Pagliughi). 
C2839—Lakmé : Bell song and Prayer “. Korjus). 
DA1735—Les Filles de Cadiz (J. McDonald). 
DELIUS 
+DX1094—Légende, E. flat (Holst and Moore}. 
DOHNANYI 
+DB6143-5—Serenade, Primrose, 
Fi ao” 
DONIZETTI 
11384 Elisir d’Amore : 
Malipiero). 
E11384—Favorita : Spirito gentil (dso). 


DVORAK 


E11429—Slavonic Dances 6 and 8 (Sym. Orck.}. 
€2007—Slavonic Dance 10 (M. Hambourg). 


C major (Hetfetz, 


Una furtiva lagrima (G-. 


ELGAR 
Poe No. 2 (L.S.0.—Elgar) 
L2346-51—Vin. Concerto (Sammons and Orck.). 
B9074—La Capricieuse (J. Hassid, Vin.). 
DA1807—Pleading (M. Teyte, Soprano). 


FALLA 
RO20117-9—Seven popular Spanish songs 
chita Supervia). 


(Con- 


FRANCK 
+tDB6135—Piéce héroique (San Francisco Sym.). 
GERMAN 

B2633—Merrie England : English Rose (Walter Giynne, 


FB2721— Merrie England : O peaceful England (Delya, 
soprano 


R2723—Merrie England—Yeomen of England (Natske). 

basa —- Gwyn’ Dances (Bournemouth 
ch.). 

GLAZOUNOV 


+DB2196-8—Vin. Concerto (Heifetz and L.P. Orch.) 
GLUCK 
Hone igcaay Abridged (A. Raveaw, etc.). 


GOUN' 
111006-7—Faust, Ballet (Berlin S.O. Orch 
ee March of a Marionette ‘Paris Phil. 
RO20255—Mireille : Waltz song (Pons). 
Col. 9210—Philemon and Baucis: 
(Robert Easton). 


GRIEG 
R20106—Peer Gynt : Solveig’s song (Vallin). 
E11042—Peer Gynt Suite : Solveig’s Song and Ingrid’s 
Lament (Berlin S.O. Orch.). 
Col. DB2120—To a Waterlily (I. Baillie). 
+DEL 1. 4114—To Sovieg, (L. England, piano). 
String 


Vulcan’ s Song 


'DB3135-8— t. (Budapest Qt.). 

{Dpiass-o1— Vin Sonata (Kreisler and Rachman- 
inov). 

HANDEL 


DX224—Judas Maccabeus: Arm, arm ye brave (M. 
McEachern, bass). ; 
X224—Samson : Honour and arms (ditto). 


D 
DX761—Saul : Dead March (Gren. Gds. Band). 


C2299—Serse : Ombra mai fu (D. Oldham). 

LX514—Variations ‘* Harmonious Blacksmith" (W 
Gieseking). 

DB1145— Variations “Harmonious Blacksmith” (A. 
Cortot). 


HAYDN . 

+R20347-8—Andante and Variations (L. Kraus). 

+DB3293-5—Harpsichord Concerto, D major, etc. (W. 
Landowska and Orch.). 

+LX721-3—Symphony 93, D major (L.P.O.— Beecham). 

pera 99, E flat (L.P.O.—Beecham). 


HONEGGE 
+R20108— Pacific 231 (Grand Sym. Orch.}. 


IRELAND 
B2594—Sea Fever (Stuart Robertson). 


KODALY ' 
+DB2456-8—Hary Janos (Minneapolis Sym.). 


LEONCAVALLO 
C1259—Pagliacci : Prologue (P. Dawson). 
E11229—Pagliacci: Intermezzo (Milan Sym.}. + 


LIADOV 
+¢C3288—Kikimora (Hallé Orch-Boult) 


LISZT 
RO20302—Es muss ein Wunderbares sein (R. Tauber, 


tenor). 
E11334—Hungarian Rhapsody 14 (Berlin S.O.). 
DB1013—Hungarian Rhapsody 2 (W. Backhaus). 
+DX987—Hungarian Rhapsody 9 (L. Kentner). 
{Col. bs a i, ge Etude 2 (L. Kentner). 
+DA1160—Paganini Etude 2 i Horowitz). 
LX862-4—Pf. Concerto No. 2, A major (E. Sauer and 
Paris Orch.). 
LX807—Valse Oubliée No. 1 and Consolation No. 3 
(E. Sauer). 
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MASCAGNI 
R20017—Cavalleria Rus. : 
and Chorus). 


MASSENET 

+LX202-19—Manon : Complete (G. Féraldy, etc.). 
RO20203—Manon : Adieu and Gavotte (Vallin). 

E11193—Thais : Meditation (Paris Phil. Orch.). 


MEDTNER 
+C3310-1—Sonata, G minor (B. Moiseivitch). 


MENDELSSOHN 
Col. DB1334-9—Elijah, abridged set. 
+Col. 9210—Son and Stranger: I’m a Roamer (R. 
Easton). 


MOZART 
CONCERTOS 
+C2258-9—Flute, K314 (Moyse and Orch.). 
DB3690-2— Piano, K449 (Serkin and Busch). 
+DB1735-8—Violin, K27la (Menuhin and Orch.). 
+DB2268-70—Violin, ‘‘ Adelaide ”’ (ditto). 


PIANO SONATAS 
+DB3424-5—C major, K330 (E. Fischer). 
LX514—A major, K331, Rondo only (Gieseking). 
+R20438-41—C minor, K457, and Fantasia, 
(L. Kraus). 
DX1011-2—D major, K576 (E. Joyce). 


QUINTETS 
1L2252-5—Clarinet and Strings, K581 (Draper and 


ner Qt.). 
+DB3090-2—Strings, K593 (Pro Arte, Hobday). 


K475 


OPERATIC 
“_i oe Giovanni: La ci darem... (M. Perras 
‘usc 
9880—Don Giovanni : II mio tesoro and Dalla sua pace 
(H. Nash). 


R20386—Entféhrung : O wie angstilch (R. Tauber). 
RO20153—Nozze di Figaro: Voi che sapete (Lily 


Pons). 
E10750—Zauberfléte Ov. (Berlin S.O. Orch.). 
RO20194—Zauberfléte : Ach ich fiithls (Lehmann). 


R20386—Zauberfléte : Dies Bildnis . . . (Tauber). 

RO20153—Zauberfléte : Der Hélle Rache (Pons). 

DA4408—Zauberfléte : Bei Mannern... {Perras 
and Husch). 


. VARIOUS 
DB3391—Adagio and Fugue, K546 (Busch Chamber). 
R20373—Rondo “ Haffner,’”’ K250 (S. Goldberg). 
LX687-9—Symphony 29, A major, K201 (L.P.0.— 
Beecham). 


NICOLAI 
DB4444—Merry Wives Ov. (Berlin Phil.) 
E11378—Merry Wives Ov. (Vienna S.O. Orch.). 


PUCCINI 
LX524-6—Bohéme: Act 4 complete (Perli, etc.). 
R20380—Bohéme : Che gelida manina (Kiepura). 
R20095—Bohéme : Si, chiamano (Lehmann). 
DB1500—Bohéme : Addio di Mimi (Melba). 
E10805—Butterfly : Arias, Act 1 and 2 (Meta Seine- 


meyer). 
RO20194—Butterfly : Aria, Act 1 (Lehmann). 
R20095—Tosca : Vissi d’arte (Lehmann). 
RO20189—Tosca: Recondita and E lucevan (R. 
Tauber). 


PURCELL 
+Col. DB2093—Stript of their green ; I saw that you 
(I. Baillie). 


RACHMANINOV (See also Collectors Corner) 
+DB5780-4S—Symphony 3 (Phila—Rachmaninov). 
Col. DB2124—When night descends and To the 
Children (David Lloyd). 
+R20378—Various Songs (V. Rosing). 


RAVEL 

DX994-5—Mother Goose Suite (Col. 
Sym.— Barlow). 

+LX623—Ondine (W. Gieseking, piano). 


ROSSINI (see also E.I.A.R. and Berlin Orchs.) 
+R20140—Cenerentola : Rondo finale (C. Supervia). 
+R20273—Cenerentola : Signore una parola (ditto). 
R20074—Barbiere : Una voce poco fa (ditto). 
RO20301—Barbiere : Una voce poco fa (L. Pons). 
+RO20274—Italiana in Algeri: Amici... (C. Supervia). 
+R20273—lItaliana in Algeri: Per lui (ditto and Ederle). 


SARASATE 
+DB2413—Romanza andaluza (Menuhin). 


SCHUBERT 
+DB3184—Nahe des Geliebten; Lachen und Weinen 
Nacht und Traume ; Seligkeit (E. Schumann). 
DB5797-—-Doppelganger ; Standchen (Jansen). 
RO20028—Ungeduld (R. Tauber). 
RO20264—Friihlingsglaube and Horch horch die 
Lerch’ (R. Tauber). 
DB3215—Impromptu, Op. 90-3 (Heifetz, Violin). 
L2122-5—Rosamunde Album (Hallé-Harty). 
E11419-21—Symphony No. 8, “ Unfinished” 
(E.1.A.R. Sym. —Parodi y 
+R20429—Valses, Op. 77 (L. Kraus, piano). 


SCHUMANN 
RO20028—Die Lotusblume (R. Tauber). 
DX1122—kinderscenen : Traumerei (Kentner). 


Broadcasting 


Regina coeli (E. Bettendorf 
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SIBELIUS 

E11418—Finlandia (Berlin S.O. Orch.). 

DX307— Karelia: Intermezzo and Alla marcia (Sym. 
Orch.—Kajanus). 

E11424—Romance, Op. 24-9 (E. Joyce). 


SMETANA 
Col. DB1317—Bartered Bride : March (Bohemians). 


SOMERVELL 

B9064—The Street Sounds. . . (Falkner). 
STAINER 
+9675-80—The Crucifixion (Easton, B.B.C. Chorus). 
STRAUSS, J 


7R20085—Fledermaus Finale Act 2 (Lehmann, Tauber, 


R1257_Nacht in Venedig : Gondellied (H. E. Groh). 

RO20252—Zigeunerbaron: Als flotter Geist (R. 
Tauber). 

R1257—Zigeunerbaron: Wer uns getraut (Bettendorf 
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Kreisler : DB1259- ie * ee 785, 7. 
Menuhin : ore 

Paderewski : DA12 ri 

Rachmaninov : DB1259-61 ; DA1771, 1787. 


Sistine-Vatican Choir : R20000-6. 


SPE 

H.M. King George VI. : RC3147, 3213, 3272. 

Winston Churchill : All numbers C3221-3396. 
. Roosevelt : B9262. 

F.-M. Smuts: C3314-8. 


ge npg ag ee UNCLASSIFIED 
- Allin : Col. DB1628 ; DX329. 
. Alpar : RO20294. 
W. Glynne : B2633, 2979. 
M. Korjus : C2939, B8863. 
J. Kiepura : RO20221, 20268, 20317, 20370. 
S. McEwan: R2557, 2724, 2743. 
Ss. Robertson : B3668, 2979, 3971, 4381. 
P. : B8621, 9149. 





and Groh). 
+DX1030-—Telograph Messages, Champagne, etc. Polkas 
(Col. Broadcasting Orch.). 


STRAUSS, R. 
LX186-90—Don Quixote (N.Y. Phil.-Beecham). 
E11364—Rosenkavalier Waltzes (S.O.). 


STRAVINSKY 
tDX949—Baiser de la Fée (L.P.O.-Dorati). 


SULLIVAN 
Col. DB387-91—Gondoliers, Abridged set. 
B3846-51—Pirates of Penzance, Abridged. 
B3799-804—Yeomen, Abridged set. 
C€2299—The Lost Chord (D. Oldham). 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
LX396—Eugen Onegin: 
Kullman). 
+R20376—Songs, various (V. Rosing). 


Lenski’s Aria (Charles 


VERD: 

DB1500—Otello : Salce (Melba). 
DB1317—Falstaff : Sul fil. . . (Dal Monte). 
D1672—Traviata : Preludes W. Y. Phil.—Tosc.) 


WAGNER 
E11218—Rienzi Overture (Berlin Phil.) 
L2007-16—Bayreuth Festival, 1927 


FLIEGENDE HOLLAENDER 
E11361—Sailors’ Chorus (Berlin Opera). 
E11424—Spinning Chorus, arranged Liszt (Joyce). 


GOETTERDAEMMERUNG 
LX156—Funeral Music (Sym. O.—Walter). 


LOHENGRIN 
Se Dream and Euch liiften ... (L. 
n) 
DB1351—In fernem Land (J. Hislop). 


MEISTERSINGER 
DA1291—Prelude, Act 3 (Phila.—Stokow.). 
DB1351—Preislied (J. Hislop, in Eng.). 


TANNHAEUSER 
+LX83-98—Bayreuth Festival, 1930. 
E10699-700—Overture (Berlin S.O. Orch.). 
E11361—Pilgrims’ Chorus (Berlin, Op.). 
D 9—Blick’ ich and Abendstern (Husch). 
C2293—Selection (L.S.0.—Barbirolli). 


TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 
+L2187-2206—Bayreuth Festival, 1928. 


WALKUERE 
E11077—Walkirenritt (Berlin S.O. Orch.). 


WARLOCK 
R2737—Capt. Stratton’s Fancy (Natzke). 
B9332—Three Songs (N. Evans). 


WEBER 
DA855—Invitation to the Dance (Cortot). , 
D1285—Invitation to the Dance (Phila. O.—Stokowski). 
DB3440—Oberon : Ocean. . . (Flagstad). 


WIENIAWSKI 
DB3215— Polonaise brillante (Heifetz) 
+DB2447-9—Violin Concerto No. 2 (Heifetz, L.P.O.). 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 

THE WHOLE of the H.M.V. Historical Catalogue. 

THE 7 of the series: DJ, DK, DM, DO, D,Q 
D 

Caruso : 


‘bons; DA102, 104, 117, 054129 ; 
2-05403 


Fleta : DB1483. 

Hislop : DB1058, 1351. 

McCormack : DB324, 632, 2849; DA914, 965, 1234, 
1342, 1367, 1396, 1740, 1741, 1752, 1756, 1762, 1809. 


Melba : DB346, 351, 356, 1500 ; 054129. 

Butt: All records. 

M. Teyte : DA1804, 1807 

E. Schumann : DA1416, 1457, 1541. 

Supervia : R20130, 20192 ; RO20129, 
20212, 20274, 20324, 20336. 


546; 


20154, 20165, 


V. Rosing : E11240, R20374-8. 

R. Tauber : R20084, 20086, 20101, 20142, 20143 ; 
RO20029, 20148, ’20208, 20220, 20227, 20232, 20252, 
20264, 20302, 20311, 20318, 20339, "20468, 20473, 


20483. 
N. Vallin : R20106 ; RO20430. 


B.B.C. Chorus : oa. DB458, 629 ; 9675-80. 
B.B.C. Singers : 
Vienna Boys Choir: Col. DB1750. 

Polish Army Choir : BD970. 


ef State Op. Orch. : E11378, 11390, 


Grand Sym. Orch. : E11094, 11166, 11174, 11278, 
11431, 11441. 

Milan Sym. Orch. : E11229, 11274. 

E.LA.R. Sym. Orch. : E11350, 11409, 1 1144 

Berlin S.O. Orch. : E10788, 10882, 10911 ; 7 §220035- 6. 

Light Sym. Orch. : C2926- 7; Col. DB19 

New Light Sym. : C1818. 

Royal ra Orch. : 3 C1927. 

Light Opera. Co. : DX38, 297; Col. 9872. 

Sousa’s Band: B2361, 4206. 


P. Grainger (Piano) : Col. D1664. 
J. Hassid (Violin) : B9074. 
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G.J.C.; F.F.C. 


‘RED SEAL DE LUXE” 

Announced as the greatest improvement in 
domestic records in forty-five years, “‘ Red Seal 
De Luxe” records produced by R.C.A. Victor, 
have recently made their appearance in the 
United States, 

The new discs are pressed in “ Vinylite,” a 
transparent, red plastic ; in addition to being 
flexible and virtually unbreakable, they are said 
to minimize surface noise and at the same time 
maintain a high standard of quality both as to 
reproduction and durability. 

The first work to be issued in this form is 
Strauss’ “‘ Till Eulenspiegel’’ played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under Kous- 
sevitsky. It is intended for the present to 
issue only newly-recorded works in the ‘‘ Red 
Seal De Luxe ”’ Series. 





Considered by most people the Best 


Non-Metallic Needle on the market 
B.C.N. 
Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 
ACOUSTIC 
Medium ae = -- @2for 3/4 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red .. we oe -- for 3/4 

. EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles .. .. l0for 3/4 


Prices shown include Tax. 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music 
Stores 


THE B.C.N. COMPANY 
24 STATION RD., CARGREEN RD., 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 
Tel.: LiVingstone 2047. 
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Apple Honey - = - = - 
Jazz comes home from war} eae 


RICHARD TAUBER JOE DANIELS 


| could never Tell; Dearest of All and his Hot Shots 
RO 20542 


Ciribiribin a } 
GERALDO In Pinetop’s Footsteps - 

Summertime ; You came _, DOROTHY SQUIRES 

Under the Willow Tree 


Goodnight till Tomorrow 


F 2101 


My heart Sings ; Symphony _ F 2097 
WOODY HERMAN 
Rhythm-Style Series 
BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET 


and his Orchestra 
Laura ; Happiness is a thing called 


Joe - - - = - = = R2987 After you’ve Gone 
HARRY ROY BENNY GOODMAN TRIO 
Manana; The Gipsy - - F2100 Body and Soul 


R 2983 
ARTIE SHAW 


* BILLY THORBURN’S 

The Organ, Dance Band and Me 
ll be your Sweetheart - F 2099 and his Strings 
Remember Me - - - Sweet Lorraine; Streamline R 2984 


ad ss Oe oe ee 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDX. 
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Music played from a Decca ffrr record 
is living music because Decca full fre- 
quency range recording ‘gets’ every 
note played by the orchestra with all its 
overtones, exactly as you hear it in the 
concert hall. 

New and revolutionary Decca instruments 
soon will be available to reproduce the 
full beauty of Decca living music... the 
full frequency range of every note and 
all its overtones within the range of human 


hearing. 


Beethoven : 

The National Symphony Orchestra 

Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 

Op. 67 KI126-9 
AK1 126-9) 


Symphony No. 5 in C Minor. 


(Automatic couplings available. 


Tchaikovsky : 

The National Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Sidney Beer 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor. Op. 64 K1032-6 


(Automatic couplings available. AK1032-6) 
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Moura Lympany with The London Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Anatole Fistoulari 

Khachaturian Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 

Ist Movement : Allegro ma non troppo e maestoso. KI145 K1146 
2nd Movement : Andante con anima. K1147 

K1148 

(Automatic couplings available, AK| 145-48) 


Decca 


Tchaikovsky : 

Casse Noisette (The Nutcracker Suite). Op. 7] 
The National Symphony Orchestra 

Conducted by Stanford Robinson 


3rd Movement : Allegro brillante. 


Miniature Overture ; March ; 

K1142 
Chinese Dance ; Arab Dance ; The Reed-Pipe Dance. 
Valse des Fleurs (Waltz of the Flowers). KI144 

AK! 142-4) 


Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy ; Russian Dance. 
K1143 


(Automatic couplings available. 


Here is a selection of Decca orchestral records all of 


them ffrr... 





The Decca Record Cos, Ltd., I-3 Brixton Rd.,S.W.9. Telephone: RELiance 331. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Erskine Tate and kis Vendome Orchestra 
with Louis Armstrong (Am. N.) 

**Static Strut (Yellen, Wall) (originally 
Am. Vocalion E3140) 

**Stomp Off, Let’s Go (Elmer Schoebel) 
(originally Am. Vocalion E3142) 
(Brunswick 03549—5s. 44d.) 

Tate directing* Alvin Fernandez (cl); ‘* Stump ’’ 
Evans, Norvel Morton (sazes) ; Louis Armstrong, 
James Tate (tpts); Fayette Williams (tmb) ; Teddy 
Weatherford (p); —. Etheridge (60); John Hare 
(tuba); Jimmy Bertrand (ds). Recorded, according to 
label 1927-1928, but more probably 1926. 

* Erskine Tate actually led his band on violin, but as 
no violin is audible in either record it is presumed that 
he merely conducted at this session. 

These sides are two more of the British Hot 
Record Society’s choices. 

Both are labelled ‘‘ Louis Armstrong with 
Erskine Tate and his Vendome Orchestra.” 

While this statement is factually correct, the 
way it has been put is somewhat misleading. 

It suggests that the records are solos by Louis 
Armstrong who used Tate’s orchestra on just 
this isolated occasion to provide his accom- 
paniments. : 

Actually, however, Louis was a regular 
member of the band, which, known when at 
its full strength as Erskine Tate’s Little 
Symphony, was resident during 1926 at the 
Vendome Theatre on the South Side of Chicago. 

As examples of Louis the performances are 
mot of very great importance. Although they 
give indication of the genius which was later 
to gain for Louis his reputation for being not 
only the world’s greatest hot trumpet man, but 
also one of the most creative artists jazz has 
ever known, he had not yet reached his prime, 
and there are many records available which he 
made later in which he can be heard to much 
finer advantage. 

But as instances of jazz as it was when rag- 
time was still one of its greatest influences, they 
are intriguing as well as historically interesting. 

Ragtime, like so many of the other early 
American negro folk musics, may have been no 
more than compromisingly naive. But it was 
as virile as it was unselfconscious and none 
the less fascinating because its simple melodies 
were generally both catchy and bracing. 

Tate’s band gives the two typical ragtime 
numbers, it plays here most if not all of what 
ragtime was meant to have. 

The first thing that will probably strike you 
is the prominence of the banjo—a reflection of 
the days of the minstrel bands, which consisted 
in no little measure of plectrum instruments, 
and in this case as solid and driving as they 
probably ever came. 

Then there is the tuba, which was the bass 
instrument before string-basses came to be 
more universally employed, but on this occasion 
happily neither woolly, grunty nor too loud. 

Also noticeable (in Static Strut) are the 
typically old-fashioned style of ‘ Stump” 
Evans’s alto solo and the equally period- 
denotating slap-tongueing in the tenor solo 
which follows. 

' But the features you will probably find most 
intriguing are (a) the facility of Armstrong’s 
trumpet, even though his tone was later to 
become much freer and more glorious and (6) 
Weatherford’s piano playing. 

The contention of a prominent American 
jazz authority that ‘“ Weatherford’s excitingly 
original work on these records alone ranks him 
with Hines as the father of modern piano style,”’ 
is, I feel, no more than just another of those 
unwarranted exaggerations which even the 
best critics so often indulge in as a result of 
misplaced enthusiasm for something which may 
momentarily have impressed them. 

But without doubt Weatherford must have 
been oneof the better ragtime pianists of his day 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by 


and is certainly one of the high lights of these 
two performances. 

The two stars I have given each side represent 
what I think will be their appeal to the 
majority, but collectors and others who take 
a particular interest in old-time jazz may 
safely add another one or even two. 


Duke Ellington and his Famous Orchestra 
N 


(Am. N. 
****Carnegie Blues (Ellington) (Am. Victor 
D5-VB-12) 
***** Viood to be Wooed (Duke Ellington, 
Johnny Hodges) (Am. Victor D5-VB- 


14 
(H.M.V. Bg448—5s. 44d.) 

Ellington (p) with Johnny Hodges, Otto Hardwick, 
Albert O. Sears (saves); Harry Howell Carney 
(saxes, cl); Jimmy Hamilton (cl); Taft Jordan, 

is Raymond ‘‘ Ray ’’ Nance, Shelton Hemp- 
hill, William Alonza Anderson, Rex William 
Stewart (pts); Claude B. Jones, Lawrence Brown, 
Joe Nanton (tmbs); Fred L. Guy (g); Alvin Raglin, 
Jnr. (b); William ‘‘ Sonny ’’ Greer (ds). January 
4, 1945. 

This is the second disc to be released over 
here made by the Ellington band since recording 
recommenced in America after having been 
held up for two years, from 1942, by the 
dispute between the American Musicians’ 
Union and the U.S. recording companies, and 
as the first disc (of the more or less ‘‘ com- 
mercial ”’ titles J Ain’t Got Nothing but the Blues 
and I’m Beginning to See the Light, treated in 
appropriate style complete with vocal refrains) 
can hardly be said to have shown the band at 
anything like its best these two new sides may 
be considered as the first we have been given 
that provide any real opportunity to judge the 
effect the many changes in the personnel have 
had on the combination. 

Well, the fact is that the changes have had 
no effect—at any rate as far as one can judge 
in the absence of any solos on either side by 
any of the more prominent newcomers. 

The band not only still remains the greatest 
thing that has ever happened in jazz, but as 
highly individualistic as it ever was. It still 
has that uniqueness of character that tells you 
at once that this can be no other band but 
Ellington’s, and the only difference is that 
perhaps this character—about the equal out- 
come of Ellington’s music and the way the 
band interprets it—has become even more 
pronounced. 

You notice this at once in Carnegie Blues, so 
titled probably as a dedication to, or possibly 
because it was actually written for, the brilliant 
concerts the band has given in New York’s 
famous Carnegie Hall. 

Let there be no mistake. Carnegie Blues is not 
a great composition. I doubt if it is even 
Ellington at his best. 

A very slow blues lament, it is based on this 
one simple theme: 
|| t:—;—-:1]s:myd:l,[d:-,;-:-|-:- | : || 

But the way the piece is presented, the 
‘“‘ atmosphere” in the treatment, and perhaps 
above all the shades of feeling—from subdued 
nostalgia to passionate anguish—displayed by 
the musicians both as soloists and as an ensemble 
makes the whole thing something one cannot 


hear, even for the first time, without realising 


that one is listening to music as impressive as it 
is in many ways daring, 
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Not the least daring rhoment is when Hodges 
takes over the theme in the second refrain. 

In the first refrain it is stated on each of the 
three times it occurs by muted trumpets, tinted 
by various other instruments playing in harmony 
with them, more, as one might put it, in sorrow 
than in anger, and at least some relief to the 
sadness is provided by the following four-bar - 
piano passage in what the Duke would seem 
to be offering not only solace but also a ray of 
hope. 

But far from providing any comfort, this 
attempt at consolation only seems to have in- 
spired even greater torment in the soul, and the 
way Hodges captures the spirit of frantic revolt 
has to be heard to be believed. It may be true 
that Tchaikovsky produced this effect of 
unutterable despair more, shall we say, for want 
of a better word, poetically in the last move- 
ment of his Pathétique, but he certainly did not 
do so any more dramatically or effectively. 

And if you want any more “ atmosphere ”’ 
than that found in the short theme and the way 
it is presented you will find it in the restrained 
but none the less telling comments Lawrence 
Brown’s trombone makes to each of Hodge’s 
outbursts, and the virtuosity of Raglin’s bass. 

And Mood to be Wooed is little if anything 
behind this Carnegie Blues as an instance of the 
terrific atmosphere Ellington and his band can 
create musically. 

The piece may not be so devastating, either 
as a composition or in the manner of perform- 
ance, as Carnegie Blues, but in its lighter way it is 
equally fascinating. 

In the main it is a showcase for Johnny 
Hodges who is even better than he was in J Got 
It Bad and that Ain’t Good. He uses his glisses 
and slurs to better ends, and generally plays 
even more artistically. 

But Hodges is by no means the be-all and 
end-all of the side. What the band does 
behind him is equally alluring. 

Don’t fail to get this disc whatever your 
musical tastes may be. You will find the 
fascination of both sides grow on you the more 
you play them. 

After thought—The diehards will probably 
complain, as they have complained of many 
recent Ellington recordings, that neither of 
these performances is really jazz or swing, but 
this aspect of the matter is immaterial. Ellington 
no more conforms to majority trends than he 
needs to. The music he creates is governed by 
one factor only : his own ideas on the develop- 
ment of the music of his race ; and when those 
ideas are as imaginative fascinating as 
Ellington’s are the result cannot fail to be 
worthwhile, no matter how far it may depart 
from more conventional standards. 


Mezzrow-Ladnier Quintet (Am. Mixed) 

*** Everybody Loves My Baby (Spencer Wil- 
liams, Jack Palmer) (Am. Bluebird 
OA030451) 

***T Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None o This 
Jelly Roll (Spencer Williams, Clarence 
Williams) (Am. Bluebird OAo030452) 
(H.M.V. Bg447—5s. 44d.) 

Milton ‘*Mezz’’ Mezzrow (ci) and Tommy 
Ladnier (t/t) with Teddy Bunn (g) ; George ‘‘Pops’’ 
Foster (b) ; Manzie Johnson (ds). December 19, 1938. 

These two sides both come from the same 
Mezzrow-Ladnier session as Jf You See Me 
Comin’ and Royal Garden Blues issued last May 
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on H.M.V. Bg416 and reviewed on page 148 
of THe GrAMopPHone for the same month, 

Except that Sidney Bechet was added they 
are also by the same combination as made one 
month previously, under the name of Tommy 
Ladnier and his Orchestra, Weary Blues and 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie, issued on 
H.M.V. Bg411 last February and reviewed on 
page 122 of Tz GRAMOPHONE for March, 1945. 

Having already dealt generally with the music 
of the late Tommy Ladnier and his bands when 
reviewing these four sides it seems unnecessary 
to repeat it all again here, especially as it will 
be familiar to all the “ regulars”? who con- 
stitute the greater part of THE GRAMOPHONE’S 
readership. 

So it will be sufficient to say that while 
neither of these newly released Everybody Loves 
or Ain’t Gonna Give is the equal of Weary Blues 
by the Ladnier orchestra, both compare 
favourably with If You See Me Comin’ and Royal 
Garden Blues by the same Ladnier-Mezzrow 
Quintet. 

One is given good opportunities in both 
sides of realising that Ladnier deserved his 
reputation for being one of the most out- 
standing jazz trumpet men of his day, and, 
particularly in Everybody Loves My Baby, of 
appreciating the improvised two-part jazz 
harmonic variations by Ladnier and Mezzrow 
which were among the more interesting 
features of most of the records on which they 
played together. 

Mezzrow has never been conspicuous for his 
tone or technique on clarinet, but makes up 
for this by his natural flair for jazz. 
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Artie Shaw and his Strings (Am.) 
**** Streamline (Artie Shaw) (Am. Brunswick 
B20452) 
*** Sweet Lorraine (Parish, Burwell) (Am. 
Brunswick B20453) 
(Parlophone R2984—5s. 44d.) 

Shaw (cl) with Jerry Gray, Frank Siegfield 
(vlns); Sam Rosemblum (viola); William Schu- 
mann (’cel); Joe Lippman (~/); Tony Gatuzzi (g) ; 
Ben Ginsberg (b); George Wettling (ds). Approx. 
September, 1936. 

These two sides take us back to the days, in 
1936, when Artie Shaw was just commencing 
to make a name for himself as a band leader 
through the not un-original mediums of 
declaring a dislike of saxophones and the intro- 
duction into his an recordings of a string 
section. 

{NOTE.—Other records of the same period illustrating 
this trend are: 

Artie Shaw and his Orchestra—Copenhagen and 
Cream Puffs. Both originally English Vocalian S63 and 
S67 respectively, ~~ reissued and still available 
on Parlophone R2934. 

haw and his New Music—My Blue Heaven 
and Because I Love You. Both originally English 


Vocalion S79 and S105 respectively, subsequently 
reissued and still available on Parlophone R2686.] 


Strings are, of course, commonplace in 
swing bands today. But in those early days— 
still less than ten years ago, but seeming more 
like twenty if only because of the great changes 
that have taken place in dance band styles— 
they were very much of a novelty. 

They had never been popular with the true 
jazz fans because, never having been used by 
the original jazz musicians of New Orleans 
(where performances usually took place either 
out of doors for functions ranging from political 
and advertising parades to funeral processions, 
or in noisy dance halls) they were looked upon 
as out of character. Thus it was that Artie 
Shaw not only broke new ground when he 
decided to feature strings for swing but had to 
find out jhow to use them. 

It must be conceded that he coped with the 
problem with taste and tact—the tact lying in 
the fact that he seldom over-featured the 
strings. This at least to some extent spiked the 
guns of the jazz devotees who, although now 
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to some extent reconciled by acquaintance to 
what one may perhaps fairly describe as the 
inevitably change with time as a result of public 
are not, and never can be, j jazz instruments. 

Of course the answer to it all is that Artie 
Shaw never has played jazz. He has always been 
more of an exponent of swing, and those who 
are not too narrow-minded to realise that, 
whether for better or for worse, everything must 
inevitably change with time as a result of public 
demand for novelty, will probably agree that 
there could have been worse ways of infusing 
new flavours into swing than by the use of 
strings—at any rate when used as Shaw has 
generally used them: that i is to say, mainly for 
colouring sustained “ organ harmony ”’ back- 
grounds and occasionally more rhythmically in 
modulations and like passages. 

But to return to these records of Streamline 
and Sweet Lorraine. 

The fast Streamline, in addition to presenting 
solos by Gatuzzi (gtr), Wettling (drums), and 
of course Shaw himself (often supported by the 
old-time “stop”? accompaniment idea) pro- 
bably features the strings more prominently 
than even Shaw ever did in any of his other 
early records. As well as providing background 
harmony much of the time, the quartet has two 
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Incidentally, too, the side gets, in spite of the 
strings, about as near to being jazz as distinct 
from swing as any Shavian record ever has. 

The slower Sweet Lorraine is that haunting 
little tune that the famous coloured clarinettist 
Jimmy Noone so loved to play at the Apex 
Club in Chicago. 

The strings again play a prominent part, both 
in the backgrounds and the short passages they 
have to themselves, but they are rather cloying 
and the appeal of the performance lies, to my 
mind, mainly in Shaw’s tasteful clarinet, the 
short guitar solo, and the solid beat of the 
rhythm section. ‘ 


Benny Goodman Trio (Am. Mixed) 

Body and Soul (Hayman, Sour, Eyton, 

Green) (Am. Columbia CO34266) 
Benny Goodman Sextet (Am. Mixed) 

After Youve Gone: (Creamer, Layton) 
(Am. Columbia CQ33817) 
(Parlophone R2983—5s. 43d.) 

34266—Goodman (cl) with a Wilson (p); 
Morey Feld (ds). February 4, 1945, 

33817—Goodman (cl) with ** Red ** Norvo (vid); 
Wilson (/) ; Mike Bryan (g) ; ‘‘ Slam ** Stewart (bd) ; 
Feld (ds). February 4, 1945. 

The above is also in the November supple- 
ments, but not being available at time of 
closing for press will be reviewed next month. 





movements all to itself and plays most 
pleasingly. : 

BOOK REVIEW 
Conductors’ Gallery, by Donald Brook. 


(Rockliff, 12s. 6d.) 


The author’s name is new to me. He is doing 
a series of books about musicians and writers, 
the theatre, etc. This one (177 pages, 58 _ 
traits of mostly British conductors, and photo- 
graphs of our orchestras) deals in a pleasant, 
gossipy way with thirty-one popular figures, 
and includes a longer sketch of Sir Henry 
Wood’s life, besides notes upon six of the best 
known orchestras: B.B.C., L.P.O., L.S.O., 
Hallé, Scottish and Birmingham. Some of the 
conductors are not, so far as I know, dealt with 
in other books, and a few are not in Grove. It 
may be useful to name all the subjects: R. 
Austin, Barbirolli, Beecham, Boult, Braithwaite, 
Cameron, Carner, Coates, a Cohen, Cundell, 
Fagan, Fistoulari, Harrison, E. Irving, Jacques, 
Lambert, Muir Mathieson, Menges, M. Miles, 
Boyd Neel, Prof. S. Newman, Raybould, 
Kathleen Riddick, Stanford Robinson, Sargent, 
Sherman, Statham, Warrack, Weldon, Whyte, 
Woodgate, Wood. 

A slight book, then, but useful for reference, 
and an agreeable possession for those who like 
to have a good picture of their favourites, and 
to know how they were brought up, and one 
or two views which they hold. Some of us, of 
course, could supply other bits of news as to 
whys and wherefores of conduct, of change of 
job, and so forth. Once at least I had to ny ao 
aloud ; but in its small way the book is useful. 
None of the conductors offers much hope for 
opera here, though various composers profess 
not to be pessimists. 

Nearly all see that music must be subsidized. 
We remember what happened to Philip Snowden 
over the head of that! (But recent events may 
offer fresh hope, if we have patience.) Beecham 
wants commercial broadcasting, and slashes the 
B.B.C. Raybould, one of the Corporation’s most 
enterprising makers of programmes, and 
another plain speaker, finds that “ conducting 
is apparently becoming a cult with people who 
wish to bask in the limelight of musical eminence 
without bothering to make themselves practical 
musicians.”” Woodgate thinks many modern 
composers “‘ seem to be unable to get away from 
cynicism.” Many wise words : Braithwaite alone 
has a silly one ; but that does not make us less 


grateful for his conducting. Indeed, considering 
how ephemeral is the conductor’s fame, we may 
well feel most cordial towards all such hard 
workers. Many deplore the lack of interest in 
modern music ; but what would you ? People 
want pleasure, and don’t get it from such art ; 
and audiences will rule, subsidy or no subsidy. 
Realism is the only wisdom ; and festina lente 
the only motto for the British. We need, now, 
a long period of discipline, of recovery from war- 
weariness, of as much freedom from ballyhoo 
as a bad world allows; then we can be even 
more grateful to our much-appreciated con- 
ductors. 





TWO EXHIBITIONS 


Messrs. Alfred Imhof, of 112 New Oxford 
Street, W.C.1, known to the majority of our 
readers as makers of I.M. needles, and as carry- 
ing comprehensive stocks of records, revealed 
another of their activities recently when they 
staged an exhibition of metal carrying cases and 
cabinets at their showrooms. In addition to a 
wide range of attractively styled standard cases, 
they had on show a good selection of cabinets 
produced for individual requirements. 

All the cases shown were of commendably 
high standard and finished in attractive colours. 
A wide range of handles is available for fiitting 
to the standard cabinets, in either matching or 
contrasting shades. 

Another interesting exhibition was that 
staged at Dorland Hall, by Rediffusion Ltd., to 
show their Redifon radio heating equipment. 
To those who know radio only as a means of 
communication, this exhibition would have 
resembled a scene from a Jules Vernes plot, 
demonstrating as it did the ability of radio 
frequency energy to produce intense heat in a 
matter of seconds or to dry delicate chemicals 
with a gentle warmth applied in vacuum. Per- 
haps the greatest advantage of this new method 
of heating is the fact that uniform heat is 
obtained throughout thick layers of material 
such as wood, rubber and plastic materials. 
Not only does this speed up many manu- 
facturing processes but in some cases makes 
possible processes that cannot be done in any 
other way. 

Equipments on show ranged in output from 
250 watts to 25 kilowatts, all housed in attractive 
grey-finished steel cabinets. (Rediffusion. Ltd., 
Broomhill Road, S.W.18). 
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CONTINENTAL OBITUARY | 


By LEO RIEMENS (Holland) 


URING the war several famous recording 

artists have died in Europe, unknown to 
their English and American admirers. I have 
tried to keep track of them, and shall try to list 
all those whose death might have been passed 
unnoticed. 


AINO ACKTE, the great Finnish soprano, 
died of cancer in Helsinki, in August, 1944. 
She was born in 1876 and became famous first 
in Paris as a lyric soprano. - She sang at the 
Metropolitan Opera in 1904, and was later 
heard at Covent Garden as Salome and in 
other roles. For the past few years she had been 
director of the Helsinki opera. Apart from her 
historical records on Fonotipia, G. & T., 
Zonophone and Odeon, she also recorded for 
Edison, though these recordings were lost in 
the great Edison fire. However, one escaped 
miraculously, and this was re-recorded by 
I.R.C.C.: the Salce from Otello, one of the 
most haunting performances to be found on 
any record. 


MAARTJE OFFERS, the Dutch contralto, 
whose red H.M.V. records graced the catalogue 
so long, died on 28 January, 1944, shortly 
before her 52nd birthday. I attended her 
funeral, and was also present at her last concert, 
in the summer of 1940. 


ANDRE BAUGE, the light baritone who 
made acoustic records on H.M.V. and later 
recorded extensively for electric Pathé in France, 
was killed in an air raid near Paris in June, 
1944. He was a son of the operetta star Anna 
Tariol-Baugé, who recorded on Zonophone, 
and had a successful career in France as a 
typical “‘ bariton Martin,” the light tenoral 
baritone typical for the country. He sang both 
at the Opéra Comique and in operetta, and was 
also seen in at least one movie. During the first 
world war he was decorated for bravery in 
action, and he was President of the Société des 
Artistes ancien combatteurs. It is rather tragic 
that he had to be killed as a civilian in another 
war. 


VALENTIN HALLER died on 24th March, 
1944. He may be known to English listeners 
for one or two Parlophone records. Though 
once regarded as one of the most promising 
young German tenors (I heard him encore the 
Stretta in Trovatore three times once!) his 
voice rapidly deteriorated. He died from 
natural causes. 


ELISABETH FEUGE commited suicide on 
th July, 1942. She had one record in the 
English Parlophone catalogue in Tannhauser, 
which oddly enough was never issued in Ger- 
many. She was a daughter of Emile Feuge- 
Gleiss who recorded for G. & T., and since 
1927 was primadonna of the Munich opera, 
where she was particularly admired for her 
Mozart singing. 

ELSE KOCHHANN, the operetta soprano 
of Polydor, who made several duets with 
Roswaenge there, died in May, 1944. 

ILONA DURIGO died in January, 1944. 
This Hungarian contralto was born in 1881, 
and made -some electrical Columbia records 
about 1930 in Switzerland. She was very 
popular in Holland where she sang every year 
from 1908 until 1940. Her rendering of 
Mahler’s Lied von der Erde, together with 
Urlus under Mengelberg was for decades an 
unvarying feature in the Amsterdam concert 
season. 


MARIA PHILLIPPI, another famous con- 
cert contralto, like Durigo died in Switzerland 


in July, 1944. She was particularly famous for 
her Bach. Born in 1875 she only made some 
acoustical records for ‘‘ Vox.” 


SIGRID ARNOLDSON, who needs no 
further description to record collectors, died in 
her 82nd year in Stockholm on gth February, 


1943- 


LINA CAVALIERI was reported killed in 
an air raid on Florence. The most beautiful 
of all primadonne, her records on Columbia 
and Pathé show her to have been a singer of 
equal excellence. She was married for some 
time to the tenor Lucien Muratore, who was 
director of the Opéra — until last year 
(or perhaps still ?) I could not get definite 
confirmation about Cavelieri’s end from Italy, 
and would appreciate any news about this, or 
any other Italian artists who might have been 
killed. ‘The Germans lacrimously announced 
the death of Gigli here “‘ fusillated by the bad, 
bad British because he would not sing for them,”’ 
whereas nothing of the sort happened and Gigli 
is singing as well as ever today. Therefore I 
still have some hope that Cavalieri might still 
be alive too. 


ARMANDO BORGIOLI, also according to 
German reports, but published in America, 
was killed in a train going from Milan to 
Modena which was mitrailled from the air. 
This sounds circumstantial enough to be true. 
He was Scarpia in the Gigli Toscaset, and 
Amonasro in the Columbia Aida. At Covent 
Garden he appeared in several seasons, and he 
appeared here in Holland as recently as March, 
1943, when his Rigoletto aroused great 
enthusiasm. 


MARIA DIETRICH, who died 14th 
December, 1940 will be known by collector’s 
corner enthusiasts as a capable soprano of the 
earliest G. & T. period, a member of the 
Berlin Royal Opera, who made many duets 
with Carl Jérn and others. 


TILLY KOENEN, the Dutch contralto who 
resided for so many years in London, died here 
on 4th January, 1941, leaving only some un- 
satisfactory G. & T.’s and a few slightly better 
Pathé recordings. 


JOSEF VON MANOWARDA, the first 
bass of the Berlin opera died 24th December, 
1942, in his 52nd year. He was well known to 
Bayreuth visitors for his masterly Hagen. His 
records are not as well known in England as 
they deserve. He made some very fine Loewe- 
ballads on Polydor, as well as some acoustic 
operatic titles. His most recent recording was 
the Bayreuth Telefunken of the King’s Prayer 
from Lohengrin. 


JOHN FORSELL, director of the Stockholm 
opera, and once one of the greatest of Don 
Giovanni’s, died on goth May, 1941. He made 
pages and pages of records on H.M.V. 


ROBERT HUTT, German tenor of the Berlin 
opera in the 1920’s died 5th February, 1942. 
He was one of the excellent list of singers 
Polydor had in the acoustic days. Electrically 
he could be heard anonymously on the Meister- 
singer set recorded on the Berlin opera stage 
in 1928 by H.M.V. 


ERIKA WEDEKIN, who died in Switzer- 
land, 10th October, 1944, aged nearly 76, 
recorded for G. & T. and had a tremendous 
success in London both in concert and at 
Covent Garden in the late 1890’s. To be 
successful as a coloratura there in those days 
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could have only one result. It was with 
Wedekin as it was with Bosetti, Selma Kurz 
and so many others: she was never engaged 
there again, for obvious causes. London’s loss 
was Dresden’s gain. 


FRITZ FEINHALS died goth August, 1940. 
A Wagnerian baritone of the Munich opera 
who also sang at Covent Garden and the 
Metropolitan. Recorded for H.M.V., Odeon 
and Edison, where he showed a rather nasal 
and singularly dry voice. 


WILHELM GRUNING died 2nd December, 
1942, aged 84. German Wagnerian tenor who 
recorded extensively on G. & T. and black and 
silver Columbia. 


JOHANNES REINHARDT, a Dutch tenor, 
born in 1867, who sang in Vienna for several 
years and recorded for Pathé, H.M.V., Zono- 
phone and Odeon, died here in March, 1943. 
The death of EMMA CALVE in January, 1942 
will doubtless be known already. 


LUIGI POSSI-MORELLI, a baritone who 
sang at Covent Garden in the late 1930’s and 
who recorded on Columbia in Italy died in 1941. 
The year 1941 also saw the death of the French 
operetta singer Edmée Favart (Pathé) and 
Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck (who left us 
one or two acoustic American Columbias). 


EDOARDO GARBIN, the Fonotipia tenor, 
husband of Adelina Stehle and teacher of Jan 
Kiepura, died in April, 1943. He was the 
creator of Fenton in Verdi’s Falstaff and of 
Milio in Leoncavallo’s Zaza. Apart from his 
Fonotipias he also recorded later for Columbia. 


RENZO MINOLIFT is another early G. & T. 
recorder who died in 1945. 

To round off this collection of casualties I 
may perhaps add some who died in America,. 
but whose death may have passed unnoticed in 
England. PAUL REIMERS, the fine artistic 
concert tenor, who recorded for Edison, Odeon. 
and Victor. VIRGINIA REA, soprano on 
Brunswick and Edison. CHARLES HACKETT,, 
the Columbia tenor, and one of the last ex- 
ponents of the coloratura tenor style, whose 
Don Giovanni record of “Il mio tesoro’” 
despite a hardness of tone will always remain, 
a model of style, breath control and vocali 
agility. JULES BLEDSOE, the Negro bari-- 
tone, who recorded in England for Decca. 


APOLDO LINDI, Columbia’s tenor of the 
Aidaset, who also sang many English ballads.. 
He was a Swedish American, and died in: 
harness on the stage while singing Pagliacci.. 


JOSEPH SCHMIDT, tenor of Parlophone,. 
is also reported dead, though I have not found! 
out where and from what cause. The same: 
applies to the tenor ALESSANDRO ZILIANI,. 
who seems to have died in Italy. 

I quite forgot one of the most famous of all: 
SIGRID ONEGIN, who died in Switzerland’ 
on 17th June, 1943. 

Finally, I may end with the rumour, brought 
to me by a countryman of mine, who returned 
from Magdeburg, where he had been forced 
to work for two years, that WILLY DOM- 
GRAF-FASSBAENDER had been killed in 
one of the air raids on Berlin. No confirnation 
of this could be had. Of course D.-F. was 
extremely popular in England, where for 
several seasons he appeared at Glyndebourne, . 
and also recorded in the Nozze di Figaro and 
Cosi fan tutte albums of the Mozart society, 
as well as on many excellent Polydor and 
H.M.V. records. If any readers knows of any 
other casualties of recording artists, no matter - 
where, I shall be pleased to hear about them. 
For the benefit of those collectors who have not 
yet been in touch with me since the war, I may 
state my new address: 2de Schuytstraat 195,. 
Den Haag, Holland. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The. Editor, THz GRamo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Guila Bustabo 

One o! the odd romances to come out of this 
war was recounted to me recently by Guila 
Bustabo, talented and personable young 
American violinists, who has spent the last 
number oi years giving concerts throughout 
Europe. It is the story of a lost violin concerto, 
the work of a composer known hitherto only 
in the field of opera—the work of Ernano 
Wolf-Ferrari. 

Conceived originally in miniature form last- 
ing only sixteen minutes, the concerto, which is 
in unorthodox four-movement form, was later 
expanded by the joint collaboration of the 
composer and Miss Bustabo to thirty-six 
minutes, including the insertion of the tradi- 
tional cadenza (written by Miss Bustabo), and 
the addition of a number of other pages of com- 
bined violin and orchestra work. 

The concerto was published by a German 
house during the war, and a total of 1,000 copies 
were printed, but an Allied raid destroyed the 
plant and with it all copies and plates. Today, 
excepting the violin and piano score in the 
possession of Guila Bustabo, to whom the 
concerto is dedicated, the only full orchestral 
score (the original manuscript) remains in the 
hands of Oswaldo von Kabasta, well-known 
German conductor and Gramophone-recording 
artist, who is now residing in the Tyrol. Miss 
Bustabo intimated that she is arranging a trip 
to Kabasta’s home, together with Allied repre- 
sentatives, in an effort to persuade the conductor 
to part with the manuscript, for performance 
and recording. The violinist has all rights to 
this work until 1948, renewable thereafter for 
two years, covering virtually every musical 
centre in the world. 

Electrola originally planned to record Miss 
Bustabo’s performance of the Wolf-Ferrari 
Violin Concerto, which she describes as “a 
classic work of Mozartean style, very piquantly 
orchestrated, yet with a last movement that is 
brilliantly and colaurfully orchestrated,” with 
Fritz Zaun and the Berlin State Orchestra, but 
the rapid disintegration of the German recording 
industry and the deterioration of German 
orchestras made this impossible. 

Guila Bustabo has recently concluded with 
Walter Legge of E.M.I. an agreement to record 
12 sides for Columbia, to be made either in 
French or British studios as the occasion pre- 
sents, and she has expressed the hope that the 
recovery of the precious manuscript will make 
it possible to include this in her recording 
sessions. 

One is also inclined to speculate on the 
whereabouts and safety of the master-records of 
other recordings by this artist, including the 
Paganini Violin Concerto No. 1 and the Sibelius 
Violin Concerto in D Minor, both recorded for 
Electrola with Fritz Zaun and the Berlin State 
Orchestra. The latter recording was made at 
the express request of Jan Sibelius, who warmly 
approved her performance of his work at a 
concert which he attended, stating that her 
interpretation came closest to his desires. 
British collectors who have not had the good 
fortune to subscribe to the entire Sibelius 
Society issues, and have in consequence been 
denied possession of the Heifetz recording, will 
surely affirm a keen interest in the condition 
and future disposition of these masters. 
Frankfurt, Germany. Jerome PASTENE. 





The GRAMOPHONE 


Sir Thomas Beecham and the L.P.O. 


About two weeks ago I went to New York 
and going through some musical shops I dis- 
covered several copies of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
I have never read that magazine before, but 
after having read the copies of May and June, 
I have decided that it is the most unbiased 
magazine I have ever read. I was delighted to 
see in the May issue an article about the 
London Philharmonic’s Past Records and 
future prospects, and also that Schubert’s 
Symphony No. 6 has been recorded by the 
L.P.O. under Sir Thomas Beecham’s inspiring 
leadership. 

As you no doubt know we have been ham- 
pered by the Petrillo edict (which did not 
allow the record companies to e any 
recordings for the last 2 years), because of 
some minor grievances. This matter has been 
settled late last year, and one was expecting to 
see something good recorded after a lapse of 
such duration. And what do you think we got 
instead ? Recordings of Beethoven’s Fifth, 
which has been done I don’t know how many 
times, also Beethoven’s Seventh, a very poor 
performance by the way, and Brahms’ Sym- 
phony No. 4. Now, before the war I had a 
recording of Beethoven’s Fifth, and also 
Brahms’ Fourth by the L.P.O. under Felix 
Weingartner’s direction and I hope that you 
will agree with me that it will be practically 
impossible to improve on the performance. 

I will tell you frankly that I consider the 
British recording technique far superior to 
anything I have heard so far. I have prac- 
tically all recordings which have been made by 
such leading instrumentalists as Rubinstein, 
Cortot, Heifetz, Menuhin and _ Schnabel 
together with the L.P.O. Is it any wonder 
that such artistes choose the L.P.O. to accom- 
pany them ? 

Below I am going to list a group of selections 
which so far have not been recorded by any 
recording companies, and I would be greatly 
indebted to you, if you could influence the 
Recording Companies to have those numbers 
in consideration, provided of course you think 
them worth while to be recorded. 


Sir Thomas Beecham and London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

1. Symphony No. 1 in D major—Schubert. 
2. Symphony No. 3 in D major—Schubert. 
3. Symphony No. 82 in C (The Bear)—Jos. 
Haydn. 
4. Symphony No. 95 in C minor—Jos. Haydn. 
5. Symphony “ La Poule ’”’ (The Hen)—Jos. 
Haydn. 
6. Christmas Night—Suite—Rimsky Kor- 
sakov. 
7. Symphony No. 6in C minor—Glazunov. 
8. Le Chant du Destin, Dramatic Overture 
—Glazunov. 
g. A Karelian Legend—Glazunov. 
10. Symph. Sketch “ Une fete slave ”’— 
Glazunov. 
11. Overture “ Fair Melusine ”—Mendels- 
sohn. 
12. Symphony No. 2 in A minor—Saint- 
Saéns. 
13. Overture “‘ Maximilian Robespierre ”’— 
H. Litolff. 
14. Overture “‘ Obstinate Daughter ’’—A. 
Dvo7yak. 
15. Overture “ Peasant Rogue ’”—A. Dvorak. 
16. Ein Holdenlied—Symphony Poem—A. 
Dvoyak. 
17. The Golden Spinning Wheel—Symphonic 
Poem—A. Dvorak. 
18. Symphonic Poem “ Wallenstein’s Camp ” 
—Smetana. 
19. Mazeppa—Symphonic Poem—F. Liszt. 
20. Tarquato Tasso—Symphonic Poem— F. 
Liszt. 


Groton, U.S.A. D. P. SHisHKo. 
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Toscani v Beecham 

Concerning W. E. Whiston’s letter in your 
October issue, I would like to make a protest 
against his application of the term “‘ nervy ” in 
connection with the Toscanini version of 
Mozart’s A minor Symphony. Such a des- 
cription is absolutely groundless. For myself, 
I find this particular interpretation excellent, 
and can see no reason to find fault either with 
the conductor’s reading or the orchestra’s 
playing. 

In addition, I am sure there are many readers 
who share my view that the Toscanini N.B.C. 
combination is more perfect than any other one 
existing and, generally speaking, is considerably 
superior to Beecham L.P.O. I would like to 
recommend to all readers a single Toscanini 
disc, the Overture to “‘ Mignon,” on H.M.V. 
DB6177° 
Liverpool. 


American Recordings 


Two works have been released in the United 
States which should interest THE GRAMOPHONE 
readers. They are Hector Berlioz “ Harold in 


Maurice J. Kexuirr. 


Italy,’ Op. 16 and Modeste Moussorgsky 
“Boris Godunov,” excerpts (two different 
recordings). i 


The recording of “ Harold in Italy” is 
beautifully played and magnificently recorded. 
I have never heard the Boston Symphony 
recorded as well as it is on these records. For 
the music itself, I wonder why this work is so 
seldom performed, for it certainly is a moving 
and appealing work, to my mind anyway, much 
more than the “Symphonie Fantastique.” 
The second movement, ‘The March of the 
Pilgrims,” with Berlioz’s unusual effect with 
the orchestration of an approaching and 
receding band of pilgrims is unique and very 
effective. I hope H.M.V. deems it possible to 
release this work in England in the near future. 

“Boris Godunov” has been recorded in 
excerpt form by both Victor and Columbia. 
Mr. Kipnis recorded for Victor, and Mr. 
Pinza recorded for Columbia. The Victor is 
superior to the Columbia although both 
recordings are on a very high plane. Victor 
supposedly spent several months making pre- 
parations for the recording; and among 
other matters as the chorus knew no Russian, 
they were taught the words by the use of 
Phonetic Russian. The interpretations are very 
fine and reflect a great deal of previous pre- 
paration. The “Clock Scene” from Act II 
is so well done it sent chills up and down my 
back the first time I heard it. Likewise 
Varlaam’s “‘ Tale of the Siege of the Town of 
Kazan ”’ as sung by Mr. Kipnis. I have never 
heard it so effectively put forth before. 

Mr. Pinza’s interpretation is also excellent 
although the chorus does not sing so well as 
the Victor Chorus. Although I have heard 
Mr. Pinza at the Metropolitan in Boris, and I 
realise he is noted for his interpretation, I am 
afraid I prefer the Kipnis recording. It is 
interesting to note what excerpts the two albums 
cover which do not overlap as much as might be 
expected. For a person who is particularly 
fond of Boris, certainly both albums would not 
be a waste of money, since both are so excellent. 
Bridgeport, U.S.A. Joun M. Raynor. 


A Gramophile in India 


Two weeks ago I was in the Royal Albert 
Hall attending my first “‘ Prom.”” Today I am 
in India, where, apparently, serious music has 
no place excepting for the ‘‘ All India Gramo- 
hone Society,’ whose weekly programmes in 
Bombay reach a fairly high standard. 

In my opinion, for what it is worth, you give 
far too much valuable space to articles on dead 
and dying artists; how about replacing some 
of these with some general articles on up-and- 
coming composers and performers ? 
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As for recordings—the British Council record- 
ings (I’ve got them all up to the time of writing) 
are the best things that ever hit the record 
shelves, every one a winner ! 


S.E.A.A.F. (India). | (Sgt.) E>warp Tomuin. 


Two New “ Ninths ”’ 

Two new recordings of the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony have been made in the U.S. The 
Columbia version features Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra with Stella 
Roman, Enid Szantho, Frederick Jagel, Nicola 
Moscona and the Westminster Choir, while 
Victor’s recording was made in Carnegie Hall 
by Toscanini and the N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra with vocalists Norma Andreotti, Nan 
Merriman, Jan Peerce and Lorenzo Alvary 
supported by the Collegiate Chorale under the 
direction of Robert Shaw. 

Wisconsin, U.S.A. WituraM E. ScHULTz. 


Stepping up of Tone 

Your reviewer complains of the opening 
bassoon in the new “ Pathétique ” (October) 
and deplores the present tendency. Personally, 
I welcome it. I prefer the tone of the bassoon ; 
he perhaps likes the bassoon plus sizzle. 

With the present crude method of recording, 
it is impossible to have both pp and pure musical 
tone ; no, not impossible—there is at least one 
record, perhaps the only one in the catalogues, 
where we have ppp passages and absolutely 
nothing but the music, even when flayed at 
good volume ; a remarkable achievement. It 
is H.M.V. DB3652—The Bartered Bride. Why 
is an impeccable surface a matter of pure 
chance ? 
Chelmsford. 


Caruso or Ruffo ? 

For some time I have had a pet theory with 
regard to H.M.V. DK114—the Caruso and 
Ruffo duet from Otello, “ Si, pel ciel marmoreo 
giuro!”? A passage sung by Otello runs “ Per 
la morte per loscuro mar, sterminator!” 
Studying the recording closely, I have come to 
the conclusion that the last four notes, being 
remarkably low for the tenor range, have been 
sung by Ruffo, without appearing to upset the 
continuity of Otello’s passage. It is difficult to 
be certain of this, as the lower register of Caruso 
is not dissimilar to Ruffo’s normal delivery. 

I wonder if any other readers can help me 


with this ? 
D. Mapewick. 


C. P. Wippows. 


London. 


Collector’s Society Proposed 

The article i in the September issue, “‘ Heresay 
bya Collector ” and Mr. Gaisberg’s reply made 
interesting reading to collectors of Historical 
Records. I feel that Mr. Gaisberg has hit the 
nail on the head when he mentions a Collectors’ 
Society. I do think that a collectors’ club 
should be started in Britain along the lines of 
the I.R.R.C. of America, with a subscription 
paid in advance and one record a month issued 
of the great singers of the past. 

I would not suggest having new accompani- 
ments grafted on to the existing recordings, as I 
consider the voice is what matters most. 
Leicester . A. DEATH. 

(G. F. L. Price, U.N.R.R.A. Liaison Officer, 
Germany also supports this suggestion). 


Heresay by a Collector 

Hats off to Mr. Alan Gordon for inspiring a 
little controversy at last! ... Let the collectors 
continue with their hobby, and good luck to 
them, but please spare us ordinary folk such 
chastisement as administered by your con- 
tributors (aided and abetted by the joint 
editors !) with their highfalutin cracks about 

* connoisseurs of singin 

Fortunately, Mr. Gaisberg has dealt most 
adequately with the technical objections ot 
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** pouring: new wine into old — and we 
can safely leave it to his s 

However, Mr. Gordon (a mo for unish- 
ment, this chap !) returns for the second round 
as fresh as ever, and tells us that “ as the tech- 
nique of recording increases, the art of singing 
deteriorates ”’ 

The writer has had the pleasure of attending 
factory canteen performances (through the 
good offices of C.E.M.A.) during the war years 
of many singers, including such artists as Mary 
Hamblin, Lesley Duff, Mae Craven, Muriel 
Gale, John McKenna, Dale Smith, Joseph 
Farrington and many others of lesser fame, 
perhaps, but equal artistry. 

To be told that the art of singing is dimin- 
ishing after hearing such artists makes one 


wonder just what sort of mentality a “ col- 
lector ”’ has collected. 
Birmingham D. F. Biake. 


Ravel’s ‘ La Valse ”’ 

In reading the interesting article by Jerome 
Pastene, “‘ The erican Scene’ (October) I 
observe that he mentions the San Francisco 
Orchestra’s performance of Ravel’s “La 
Valse ” in the hope of British release. 

Surely this is obtainable in Britain, as I pos- 
sess a — of the recording—H.M.V. DB5964-5. 
Barnsley. E. Lunn. 


National Idols 

Your quotation from Captain Wimbush 
(Editorial, October) regarding Continental 
and especially Latin audiences—and Elgar, 
gives especial point to what I have for years 
been trying to get into the heads of English 
musicians and music lovers among my friends : 
namely, that Elgar is a composer of no more 
than a limitedly local significance, and that the 
exalted estimation in which they hold him is 
simply not shared by music lovers and musicians 
elsewhere, who are bored and irritated by his 
music. 

To claim that English music lovers and 
musicians have superior discernment—having 
in mind some of the people and things such as 
that insipid drivel ‘‘ The Immortal Hour,” 
over which they went frenetic some years since 
—will not do. 

It is a question of idiosyncrasy, like the 
English breakfast—you like it if you are 
English—if you aren’t, you loathe it and it 
upsets your stomach for a week. 

London. KarkHOsRU SHAPURJI SORABJI. 


Gieseking 
Your correspondent, Mr. Macklin, may be 


interested to hear that Schubert’s “Wanderer” - 


Fantasia has been recorded in Germany by 
Walter Gieseking. I heard this recording over 
the German radio about six months ago, an 
can vouch for its being right up to this great 
pianist’s established standard. 

In view of Gieseking’s notorious political 
outlook, however, it may be some time before 
these records appear on the British market. 
H.M.S. Marlborough. 

N. J. MANwaRING. 
Recordings Wanted 


The following list has been collated from the 
many letters received from readers : 


BacH: St. sty ond Passion 
BEETHOVEN : Grosse Fi 
Missa Soloanis (D major) 
Piano Concerto Now 4 
(Pianist Solomon) 
Sonata No. 23, “Appas- 
sionata’”’ (Pianist 
‘ a tenis 
y No. 9 “ 39 
BERLIOZ : ya Senauie Coates Overture 
BRAHMS : ye No. 2 
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Byrp: “* Great’ Service 
Dvorak: Symphonic Variations 
ELGar : Cello Concerto 
Falstaff 
Spirit of England 
Symphony No. 1 
HANDEL : The Messiah 
Hotsr : Egdon Heath (cond. 
Boult) 
JACOBs : Concerto for Oboe and 
Strings (Goossens) 
LAMBERT : Aubade Herioque 
MacDowEL : Piano Concerto No..2 
MENDELSSOHN : Symphony No. 5, “Re- 
Sormation 
MOERAN: Violin concerto (Sammons) 
Mozart : Piano Concerto No. 24 


(Pianist Solomon or 








Matthews) 
Requiem Mass 
PALESTRINA : Stabat Mater 
Rimsky-Korsakov: Snow Maiden (Sadlers 
Wells Company) 
ScriaBin : Concerto 
Symphony No. 1 
Symphony No. 2 
Symphony No. 3 
SIBELIUs : Symphony No. 3 
TCHAIKOVSKY : Symphony No. ; 





VAUGHAN-WILLIAMs: Anthem to Victory 


Mass in G minor 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Will reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
can oniy pudish dates of meetngs, and those 
should oe sent oy the loth cof eacn month. 

Bro FPORVY.—Beaford Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. ri. G. Smith, 99, simbolton Road, 
Beaford. Meetings every Monday at 7.30 p.m. 
at 13, Lansaowne Road, Beaford. New mem- 
bers invited. 

BELs#'AS1.—Belfast geo Society. Hon. 
Sec., W. A. Willis, 170, pper Newtownards 
Road, Belfast. Meetings ith and 2lst Novem- 
ber, at Union Hotel. 

BEXLEYHEALH. — Bexley Borough Music 
Society Record Circle. Hon. Sec., Miss A. When- 
mouth, 89, Hillingdon Road, Barnehurst. Meet- 
ing 2nd November, Methodist Church Hall, Bex- 


ee 8.15 p.m. 

BRIS LOL.—City of Bristol Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. D. J. Thornton, 47, 
Wellington Walk. Henleaze, Bristol. Meetings 
Victoria Methodist Church. — Road, 
eo a and 19th, at 7 p.m. 

CHELMSFORD — Ghaleetest Gramophone 
Society. => Sec., Miss M. E. Clay, ‘‘ Carrig- 
more,” Hill Road, Chelmsford. Meetings Novem- 
ber 6th and 20th. * ic ae Technical Col- 
lege. ae a. 

CHE _— O pa Gramophone 
A ~—— 3 Mr. S. W. Jenkins, 15, Fair- 
field Park Road, Cheltenham. Meetings Novem- 
a Bes and 21st, Art Gallery, Clarence Street, 
a p.m 

CRAWLEY. — Crawley Gramophone Society. 
Convener, Mr. Ronald P. Goodman, 102, Malt- 
house Road. Crawley. Inaugural meeting at 
Jordan’s Country Club, November 7th, at 8 p.m. 

CROYDON. —Crovdon Gramophone _ Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. L. Roberts, 114, Beulah Road, 
Thornton Heath. “iecuiaas St. Oswald’s Hall, 
Green Lane, Norbury, November 3rd, aa 

DONCASTER.—It is proposed to. start 
Gramophone Society in December. Will all 


readers interested write to Mr. Smith, 110, 
Alderson Drive, Bennetthorpe, Doncaster. 
DUBLIN.—Meetings November 7th. 14th, 21st 
and 28th. Particulars from Mr. F. J. Kelly, 
20. Oakley Road, Ranelagh. 
FYLDE.—Fylde Gramophone Society. Hon. 


Sec., Mr. W. H. Jarvis, 43. High Gate, Fleet- 
wood. Meetings November 14th and 28th. 

HARROW.—Kodak Works Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., H. E. B. Grimshaw, Kodak Recrea- 
tion, Societv, Kodak Hall. Wealdstone, Middx. 
Meetings a Ist. 15th and 29th, at 7.30 
p.m., at Kodak Hall, Wealdstone. The general 
public are welcomed. 

aos Hull Gramophone Societv. Hon. Sec., 
Mr. Gardner. 63. Westminster Avenue, 
Hull. * rman Y.P.I., George Street, alternate 
Tuesdavs and Wednesdavs. at 7 p.m 

ona —Leeds Gramovhone Society. Hon. 

Mr. H. Ashley. 2. Beeshrook Place, Leeds, 
To. “Meetines November 6th. 13th, 20th and 27th, 
~*~ pond s Hall. New Briggate. Leeds, ad 7.15 p.m. 
INDON.—North-east London monhone 
society, Hon. Sec.. Mrs. G. Natholskv. nrR0. High- 
burv New Park. ‘Highbury N.5. Meetings at 
Y.W.C.A., 628, High Road, Tottenham, N.17, 
every Sundav at 7 p.m. 

NEWRTIRY.—Newburv and - Gramo- 
phone Societv. Hon. Sec.. Mr. B Cox. 12, 
Wendan Road. and H. Blundv. 11. hesmmee Road. 
Meetings alternate Wednesdays at 7.45 p.m. 
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ORPINGTON. —Orpington Music Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Telling, Toayerne,”” Felstead Road, 
Orpingwon. Meetings at County Library Novem: 
ber 5th and 19th. 

RICHMOND AND TWICKENHAM.—Richmond 
and Twickenham Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., L. . Hoimes, 84, Rycroft Avenue, 
Whitton, Twickenham. Meetings November 9th 
and 23rd, Central Library, Garfield Road, 
— at 7.30 p.m. All enquiries to the 
Hon. 

SANDERSTEAD. — Sanderstead Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. S. Brierley, 19, me 
Meadow Avenue, Sanderstead. Meetings Novem. 
ber 5th anl 19th, at Old Mid- a Club 
House, Lime Avenue, at 7.45 p.m 

SUNDERLAND. — Sunderland Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. T. Rees, “ Tunstall 
View,”’ Ashbrooke Road. } MM Meetings 
November 14th and 2ist, in — Church 
Schoolhall, Stockton Road, at 8 p 

SUTTON.—Sutton and District” “Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., A. R. Morris, 38, Whitby 
Road, Wrythe Lane, Sutton. Meetings November 
8th and 22nd, at — Road Hall, at 8 p.m. 
New members welcoi 

dg agg = Walsall ‘Recorded Music Society. 
Hon. Sec., A. Caira, ‘ Terfyn,’”’ Lichfield 
Road, Rushall, / Walsall. Meetings November 6th 
and 20th, at 7.3 p.m., at Schoolroom rear of 


Unitarian Free Church, Stafford Street. Vacan- 
cies 4 new mem 

WELLING. _“meoorded peaste Seg Welling 
Civic Aoupiaaiane, Hon atter- 


mole. 55, Huxlev Road. Welling. ‘Meeting Novem- 
ber 19th, at Welling Library, at 7.45 p.m. New 
members invited. 

WIGAN.—Mr. John Hilton, of 14, Heardman 
Avenue, Springfield, Wigan, is endeavouring to 
form a Gramophone Society, and would like to 
hear from readers in ~— district. 


WINDSOR AND DISTRICT Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec.. Mr. c. C. Osborn. 7, High 
Stret, Windsor. Meetings November 2nd. 9th, 


16th. 22rd and 30th. at Lecture Hall, Old Countv 
Bovs’ School, Trinitv Place. Windsor, at 7.30 
p.m., and on 4th November at 3 p.m. 





The “ Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra 1s. 6d. 
should be added to the cost: this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Ntmbers 
should be posted to ‘‘ Office” address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of anv month. and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 





FOR. SALE 


Acoustic and Electric Deletions of Celebrity 
Singers; many hundreds at _ reasonable 
priees.—Phillips, Flat 8, 9, Powis Square, W.11. 
a 
A FEW Deleted Recordings of perfect Operatic 
- Singing, and seven discs by Clara Butt; all 
guaranteed unplaved.—Box No. 49. 











RADIO GRAMOPHONE (E.M.G., D.R.3), 

separate loud speaker in large cabinet, wal- 
nut (Queen Anne), 200/250 v.a.c., £75; 
ing table to match. £35; record pn Posey glass 
doors, capacity about 500, £15. Seen Hampstead. 
—Box No. 475. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


(COLoMsIS Portable Grafonola, 109A, £5 10s. 
or near offer. Record Albums (leaf), hold 
twelve 12in. records, 10s. each; twelve 10in. re- 
cords, 7s. 6d. All excellent condition.—Box 390. 


YOLUMBIA No. 9 Soundbox, perfect condition. 
What offers?—Write, Yeomans, 52, Lissenden 
Mansions, London. N.W.5 
ELETIONS, etc.:—Mozart K.310 and K.467 
(Schnabel), K.493 (Pasquier), K.219 (Dah- 
men); “ Davidsbiindlertanze "’ (Cortot); “‘ Haug- 
tussa’ (Flagstad); Beethoven 3rd_ (Kolessa); 
Brahms Op. 78 (Busch); Prokofiev ‘‘ Oranges” 
(E.11233-5); Bach-Busoni (DB.1991-2); Sibelius, 
Vol. 1; Dohnanyi “ —. ” (DB. 2226); Strauss 
Waitzes (Dohnanyi H.M.V.; Wolff Telefunxen); 
“Todtentanz”’’ (LX. 686-7); Stravinsky March 
(LX.383).—Offers to Box No. 10. 











peFcc4 A.C. Electric Record Player, auto stop, 
portable, leatherette case, perfect cunaition, 
10 guineas. Quality Bakelite Pick-up, 30s.—Bright- 

man, 43, Tynemouth Drive, Enfield, Middtesex. 





ELETIONS: Grieg, Haugtussa, Chaliapine, 
DB.900, DB.1096, ae. a? Respighi Pines of 
Rome. Offers?—Box No. 





DVORAK lst, Talich, = Rreroes Unfinished, 
12s.; Beethoven Coriolan (Mitropoulos), 6s. 
All as new.—Box No. 494. 
E™¢. ME. XB, 1937, excellent condition, uni- 

versal motor, wainut. horn slightly _- 
aged one side bellmouth. Extra Mk. IX_Horn. 
Buyer to collect as owner at sea. Offers?— 
Nankivell, Sandbanks, Bournemouth. 

LECTRIC Turntable P.U., modern “ pull-out ”’ 

walnut Cabinet, 100 —- Beethoven, 
Schubert, Tchaikowsky, Mozar' etc., Sym- 
phonies, Concertos, Overtures, Operaties. fibred, 
3 cases: offers?—Battersea 3085, 8-10 .r 

MPEROR Waltz Ra age 5s. 6d.; .o 

“‘Surprise’’ (Barlow), 1ls.; Zauberfléte 
Overture (Blech), 4s.; 4 *'Slander Song, ‘‘ Barber ”’ 
(Bettoni), 4s.; Mozart, age (Paderewski), 7s.; 
Lohengrin (Toscanini), 6d.; Mozart, DB.3095, 
DBS.3098. 10s.; Don ene C.2530, 4s.; 
lent condition. 12s. 6d. offered “Non Piu 











Andrai” (Figaro), by Domgraf-Fassbander.— 
oe Broadway House, Annfield Plain, Co. 
urham. 





IBRED B.P.O. Kostelanetz, etc. ,11 Records, 
47s. 6d.; Schumann, DB. 1010-3641, 13s. 6d. 
Wanted, Korjus, Continental, H.M.V. EH.876.— 
173, George Street, Coventry. 
IBRED BEETHOVEN 5th (Toscanini), 30s.; 
““Gramophone,” 1938, January-May, 1939, 
June-December. ‘‘IM’’ Pointmaster.—Box 300. 
OR SALE.—250 Records (some Deletions and 
Collectors’ items), old catalogues and sup- 
plements; Grove, etc.—Specific requirements and 
offers (s.a.e.) to Box No. 325. 
fOR SALE.—Fibred yo grcone Chamber 
Works, perfect, 8s. per cord. Wanted, 
Volumes 4, 6, 7, Sibelius Society. —Varjas, 19, 
Brompton ‘Arcade, S.W 


(GILBERT and aes Operas under D’Oyly 
Carte, complete H.M.V. Albums. Mikado, 
Gondoliers, Pinafore, Patience, Yeoman Guard, 
Pirates Penzane (1 record missing). Also com- 
plete Merrie England under German. All re- 
cords in good condition in two strong wooden 
cases to hold about 40 records each.—Offers to 
12. Burr Street, Dunstable, Beds. 
RAMOPHONE,” Volumes 9—15 inclusive, 
bound with index in 4 leather. Also 
Volume 16, unbound.—Offers to Aldridge, 4, 
News. Park Mansions, Queens Road, Hendon, 




















Acoustic and Electric Operatic Vocals for 

sale. Ruffo, Amato, Pertile, Gigli, De Lucia, 
etc.; s.a.e. please.—54, Granville Street, Peter- 
borough. 





A LL only slightly used. Baker ‘ Auditorium ” 
++ Model, Vitavox and Goodman 12in. 15 ohm 
Speakers, £4 10s. 0d., £5 17s. 6d. and £5 15s. 0d. 
respectively. Rothermel Senior Pick-up, £3; 
seven valve very high quality amplifier; s.a.e. 
—Box No. 496. 





BATISTINI, Lehmann, Valente, Leider, Melba, 
Dal Monti, Pacetti, Gerhardt, Granforte, 
Fleta. etc.; s.a.e.—Box No. 540. 
EETHOVEN 8th (Toscanini), as new, 25s.— 
—- 26, Mount Crescent, Brentwood, 
EX. 








EETHOVEN, Eroica (Toscanini); Sibelius 1st 
Symphony (Ormandy); both sets fibred 
oniv. Offers?—Box No. 2010. 





BEETHOVEN 5th Symphony (Toscanini), 30s.; 

also 7th (Toscanini), 40s.; Beethoven 5th 

Piano Concerto (Schnabel), 40s.; Berlioz Sym- 

phonie Fantastique (Walter), 50s. All fibred.— 

an wi 84. Lancaster Avenue, Hadley Wood, 
erts. 





APRICCIO Italien, Boult, 12s.; Mignon Over- 

ture. 4s.; Menuhin, Kreisler, Heifetz, Moisei- 
witsch, Brailowsky, Levitski; Vienna, London 
Phil.; pre-war prices; fibred, as new; callers 
— any evening.—40, Broomwood Road, Bat- 
ersea. 





(COLUMBIA Rigoletto (Stracciari), complete, 
£2 5s. 0d.: Beethoven Sixth (Paray), com- 
plete. 18s. Also Carusos, Chaliapines, etc., all 

. Details sent.—Heys, 31 Portland 
Read. Blackpool, Lancs. 


RAMOPHONE,”’ Oct., 1943, to date; also 
music ro!l catalorue. 17s. 6d.—Box No. 518. 
H™’. Mahogany Table Acoustic Gramophone 
(pre-war price £15), with an interesting 
and varied selection of about forty records; all 
in good condition; best offer accepted. —Osborn, 
7. High Street, Windsor. 








H™Y. Model 800, 15 valve Auto-Radiogram, at 
present stored South England, serviced by 
E.M.1 regularly since purchase until recently. 
125 guineas or near offer.—Box No. 426. 





ISTORIC RARITIES: Bellincioni on Pathe 

G. and T.; Boninsegna, Plancon, Giorgini, 
de Lucia, Fono. Anselmi, Bonci, Dani, Garbin: 
Vignas, etc. Columbia, Bonci, Nordica. Destinn 
(also Odeon).—Phillips, Flat 8, 9, Powis Square, 
W.11. Lad. 6354. 





-M.V. Re-Entrant, oak, 163, soundbox 5A, per- 
fect. £13.—94. London Road, Manchester. 





ELTROPE Pick-up, fibre tuned, 55s.—Camp, 
151. Mackenzie Road, Beckenham, Kent. 





INGUAPHONE Russian Course, complete in 
ease, scarcely used, 8 gns.—Howe, 1, Cardi- 
gan Court, Richmond, Surrey. 





hea LX.202-19, waned Valkyries, D.1320-33, 

8s... Pre-war ‘Album: Concise Butterfly, 
Dx. 500°5. 28s.; Schubert ith, DB.2415-20, 45s. 
- _— only. _Perry, 110, Argyle Road, Ealing, 





\ozaRT Symphony No. 22 (N.G.S. Chamber 
Orchestra), electrical recording; best offer. 
Also Serenata K.239 (Neel), 9s.; Franck Sym- 
phony (Philadelphia), = Schumann Piano 
Concerto (Hess), a 2s. 6d. Wanted, Organ 
Deletions.—Osborn, 7 mig Street, Windsor. 
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MENDELSSOHN Violin oS Kreisler; 
i ‘Tannhauser Overture, Méngelberg; many 
others; mored. ‘‘ Gramophones,” am 1943, 1944; 
s.a.e.—Box No. 542. aT as 
” New WUxsLw ” Symphony, Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conductor, Jose Ilturbi. 
Also ‘‘ Showboat ’’ Scenario (3 records), — 
land Orchestra, conductor, Artur Roazinski. Per- 
tect conaition; highest offer.—Box No. 
(CRCHES LHALS, auto, fibred, aloums, 4s. to 8s. 
record; also deletions; s.a.e. stating wants, 
exchanges considered.—14, Priory Road, Keyn- 
sham, sristol. 
PREWAR Record Albums tur complete works, 
unused, 4-5 records 2s. 6d., 6-7 records 3s. 6d. 
qizampton, Post Office, Highcliffe, Christchurch, 
ants 
PORTABLES, new, second-hand, H.M.V., Colum- 
bia, Decca, £6 to £25.—P., 7a, Princes 
Parade, N.10. 
QUARTET, Op. 59, No. 1, Beethoven, Budapest 
Octet; Schubert, Lener; Flute Concerto G, 
Mozart, Moyse (French H.M.V.) as new, offers? 
—Box No. 
ECORDS: Orchestral, Vocal, fibre played; 
pan. for details.—120, Churchgate, South- 
por 
Page Saw a en Brush Piezo Crystal Lightweight 
Headphones, extremely sensitive, _ used 
slightly with crystal set, £5 or best offer.— 
Box No. 477. 
JROSAMUNDE Overture Entracte; Aida Grand 
March; Hungarian Dances; Ravel’s Bolero; 
Weber's Invitation Waltz; Tales Vienna Woods; 
Blue Danube; Sieeping Beauty Waltz; Chopin's 
Funeral March; Conductors Stokowski, Sargent, 
Fiedler, Hertz. —Further details, Crosse, 38, Col- 
lington’ Avenue, Bexhill. 
SALE (owner deceased), Cabinet 
Gramophone, Rimington; x Record 
Cabinet (500 capac. ); both walnut. pg 300 
fibred Records; Albums. ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
Vols. VIII to -¥., (1945 unbound); small musi- 
cal library. Everything perfect. Offers?— 
Muiredge, ypsy Lane, Marton, Middlesbrough. 
NIBELIUS 4th, Stokowski, Victor, album, 30s.; 
Stravinsky, *Appollo Musagetes, Decca album, 
30s.; Debussy Piano Studies, 6 records, 30s.; 
Elgar ‘Cello Concerto, 18s.; Beethoven’ Cello 
Sonata A Major, Decca, 18s.; all fibred.—Walker, 
Monckton Farm, Thornes, Wakefield. 
GWG, Jazz and Commercial Records for sale; 
S.a.e. for details. Record covers, stitched 
white cardboard, 5d. each.—J. Sexton, - Liv- 
ingstone Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey 
FLEFUNKEN, Eroica, b.P.O. Cond. “Jochum 
(6), fibred. £0s.—1. Naunton Way. Cheltenham. 
WELVE Instrumentai and Vocal Deletions in 
album (Melba, Martinelli, Paderewski, Menu- 
hin, etc.); fibred, perfect, £5 10s.—Box No. 498. 
"1 a No. 6 Symp., Paris Conserva- 
toire, new, 35s.; number of new H.M.V. 
and Col. 





























Electric 
M.V. 

















Military Band Records, etc., 3s. 6d. 
each.—Scott, 63, Haynt Walk. Merton. Lith. 7108. 
SCA (H.M.V.), Gigli, etc.; + yaw once; com- 
plete with album, £5 10s. 0d.—GLA. 6736. 
18T Piano Concerto, aay, 24s.; three 
Idylls for String Quartet, Bridge, 20s.— 
Minter, 61, Beverley Crescent, Bedford. 


WANTED 
Also Sprach, Strauss, Society Albums No. 2 
and 3, Delius and No. 5 Sibelius.—Jordan, 
1, Poole Road, Bournemouth. 
: ARIANE et Barbe-Bleue © Excerpts, Istar: 
“* Ruddigore,”’ ‘* a Opera, ” “Polly, 
Vaughan Williams’ Symphonies; Mozart Ae 
certos, Wild Geese (Harty), ‘‘ Mefistofele,’’ Poets’ 
Life (Charpentier), Bax Volume, Hahn Concerto, 
Rachmaninov Second Symphony.—Box No. 560. 


A: Electric Turntable (without pick-up), ad- 























justable speed control not essential.—R. 
— The Farmhouse, The Colony, Lingfield, 
urrey. 





A RECORD REPRODUCER or Radio Gramo- 
phone required, preferably with twin playing 
a.c., must be highest Tadelity 
with separate epenker Also wanted. Record 
Cabinet in alnut, Franck Symphony D 
(Beecham), Brahms Piano No. 2 (Backhaus), 
Verdi Requiem, sw? Gerontius, Vaughan Wil. 
liams Symphony D (Halle), Walton Belshazzar. 
Moeran Symphon G (Halle), Dvorak ist 
(Talich). Must be auto and only fibre played. 
London advertiser.—Box No. 475. 


AMprices Record Catalogues wanted; state 
— —Collins, 90, Victoria Road, Kilburn. 


table, in walnut, 








++ Vocal Record Doris Vane required.— 
Miss Drake, Greenways, Ockham Road, 
Horsley, Surrey. 
COLLECTORS’ Circle desires Acoustic and 
Electrical Vocals, and Electrical Instrumen- 
tals; small or large fibred collections; best prices. 
—Box No. 519. 
AREL. Beltona, Brunswick, Coliseum, Guards- 
man, Homochord, Jumbo, Phoenix, Twin 
Winner Catalogues; please state price. —110, 
Lawrence Avenue. Malden, Surrey. 
ARTERED Bride,” complete recording of 
Opera wanted.—Arthur Thornley, 27, Guild- 
ford Road, Leicester. 
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Needles—with points! 


THE GRAMOPHONE vil 


/ 








CHEAPER 
TO USE 






HEAVIEST 
RECORDINGS 


NO PICK-UP 
CHATTER 





CONTAINER 








AND BETTER POINTS FASTER WITH THE Im POINTMASTER 


For best results and still longer life 
from IM Long-Playing Needles, the IM 
Pointmaster has been specially designed. 
It’s the only needle sharpener that 
gives you an accurately shaped point 
automatically in just 30 seconds—and 


A PRODUCT OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD. «+ 


112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET > 


extends the life of each needle up to 100 
record sides. At all good 
record shops, IM Needles 
2/- for10, plus 1/4 P. Tax. 
IM Pointmaster 4/6, plus = 
3/- P. Tax. 





LONDON W.C.41 
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ATTISTINI, DB. 150, DB.195; De Gogorza, 
OB.183; Farrar, DA.508; Galli-Curci, DA.213; 
Gigli, DB.273: Gluck, DB. 663; McCormack; 
DA.498; Sobinoff, DB.883.—Box No. 422. 
Blecearxny ol Sivelius, author, karl Ekman, 
published 1941.—Tel. IT. Bowerman, Mess 15, 
Fort Southwick, Fareham, “Hants. 
RUNDSWICs 10271, Polovtsian Dances, H.M.V. 
P.709, Children’s Corner. B.7023, Sorcerer 
(auto).—Wilson, 22, Eldon Avenue, Boreham- 
wood, Herts 
(CANLELOUBE Chants d’Auvergne (LFX.27-9); 
wreigroschenoper (A.752-5); Ravel Septet 
(K.8168-9) ; . Bach Concerto (K.6423-4) ; 
eyed Quintet (LFX.386-7); Francaix Concerto 
(DB.5034-5) ; Honegger Quartet (D.13049-52); 
Fauré ‘“ Dolly” and Harp Impromptu; Falla 
Songs (Barrientos); Bréville and Roussel Songs; 
Pou.enc Nocturnes, Mouvements and Improvisa- 
tions; Rameau Suite (Landowska); Ibert ‘‘Diver- 
tissement ” and Concerti; Hahn Concerto and 
Bal’’; Couperin “ Concert” and Haydn “Lark” 
Quartet (Telefunkens); recordings by Calvet 
Quartet, Vifies. Croiza, Bathovi, Bernac. Cash or 
interesting exchanges. ‘Box No. 














(COLLECTIONS of Records, large or small, best 
prices; viewed anywhere Home Counties.— 
Box No 539. 
OLLECTOR requires urgently Records of 
Jimmy Yancey unissued in 7 EO also 
Lofton and Davenport Discs.—Box No. 4. 
ON QUIXOTE (wecca or ae fibred 
only.—Baker. 190. Waverley Road, Reading. 
LISABETH SCHUMANN, D.1824, DB.1011, 
DB.3317.—Wolstenholme, 145, Lammack Road, 
Blackburn. 














EuGaR Deletions, including “Dream Children,” 
Severn Suite.” Violin Sonata, Froissart, 
DB.1939.—Minter, 61. Beverlev Crescent, Bedford. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


R=®eu. UIRED urgently, DX.978 (Liszt), DX.989 
(Liszt), DX.368 (Bach—Chorale).—Box No. 79. 
SANT SAENS 3rd Symphony, organ orchestra; 
Mendeissohn Calm Sea; John Field Piano 
Sonata (Merrick); King Christian Suite (Parlo. 
E.11285); good condition essential. gg packin; ; 
postage sent. State price.—Robinson, “ Easter 
Mardiey Avenuc, Welwyn. Herts. 
™ “Tame Aras 's Pilgrimage,”” sung by Mel- 
chior, H.M.V. Biack.—St. George’s Vicar- 
age, Macclesfield. 
HAISOWSKY Trio (Menuhin), DB.2887-92, or 
would exchange Caterall, Squire, Murdoch 
recording. Beethoven Sonata, Op. 111 (Bach- 
haus), UB.3218-20.—Appleton, "29, Dudley Walk, 
Wolverhampton 
HE GRAMOPHONE,” bound, Volumes 1 to 15 
inc. Also Vol. 17; complete with indices.— 
State price to Box No. 1348. 

RGENTLY pel gna oo LX.300-303, 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme ichard Strauss 
good price given.—Highbury Lite Theatre, Shef- 

field Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 
Ua 4 TLY WANTED, DA.1705; state price.— 

Bigg, 8, St. Margarets ‘Avenue, Hillingdon, 
Middlesex. 

AN TED.—UB.2154, “Iturbi,” fibre played.— 

Box No. 497. 

ANTED.—Records, good conditiom: Glazunov 

Seasons. Rimsky-Korsakov Norseman’s Scng, 
“ Sadko ’; Rachmaninov Isle of the Dead; all 
sorgsky Southern Night (Vladimir Rosin 
Write, stating price, de Bray, Merrowdown, Shale 
font St. Giles, Bucks. 
WANTED, fibred Deletions, teethoven 2nd, 

Beethoven’s Battle. Beethoven's Birthday 
Overture, King Stephen, Mozart 38, Walter, 
Haydn's 96, a —Pople, 6, White Houses, 
Westlands. Yeovil 
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ALAN'S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
subscription library; 3,500 Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42. 
# you cannot find that elusive record send 
your enquiries to Dawson's Sociable Radio 
and Piano Stores, 57, Bradshawgate, Leigh. 
13,000 Gramophone Records actually in stock, 
all brand new and unplayed. No reply sent 
unless in stock. 
MONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
wetcers re-airected. Confidential. 5s. p.a. Royal 
coapeseas. — Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, 











MOLINEDXS' will purchase used Records in 
good condition. Please state particulars 
and price. Also old worn, cracked or = 
records at scrap allowance (14d. to 4d. each). 

peony ae Street, Manchester 3 (Blackfriars 





MESSRS: Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase large or small Collections of fibred 
Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester _ 3. 





PRIVATE Libraries of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and 
enerous prices given for fibred discs.—The Col- 
ectors’ Shop, 20, Newport Court, London, 
W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 





RIVATE Collections urchased for Cash. 

Highest prices given. Gramophone Exchange, 

Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3009. 








Ex P.O.W. requires Decca CA.8118 and CA.8119; 
will pay any reasonable price.—Write to D. 
Jenkins. 11. Hilda Terrace. Snodland, Kent. 
FFISRED Records wanted: Symphonies, Instru- 
mental. Vocal. Deletions, Foreign.—Box 521. 
Fe Col ASTAIRE Deletions urgently required. 
a. Vocalion, etc.—43, Brook Street, 











a a Cool = ** sung by Comedy Harmonists, 
H.M.V. 4252.—Woodail, 12, Carrsvale 
Avenue, Le ag Manchester. 
MOZART Harpsichord Concerto, Columbia 
LX.584-5; fibrea only.—Casley, 8, Thurlow 
Road. Exeter. 
ARLOPHONE, Odeon, Tango Records.—Cecil 
Eaves. Ashorne Hill. Leamington Spa. 
PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98. 











ANTED. —HMv. DB.3317, Elisabeth = 
mann, “Hirt auf dem Felsen; Sch 
new or ‘good second hand. —Runswick, iat, 
Hincklev Road. L ter Forest East, Leicester. 
ANTEv.—Mozart Organ Fantasia, DX.780, 
Impresario, DB.1969. Schubert, Schnabel 
Duets, DB.3527-8: unscratched, fibred.—Smith, 9, 
Crookes Road. Sheffield 10 
WANIED by Service woman Middle East, first 
Record of Ravel String Quartet played by 
Virtuoso String Quartet, to repiace one lent that 
has become broken.—Please write, stating price, 
to J. H. Samson Clark, 57, Mortimer Street, 
London. a. 
ANTED URGENTLY.—Decca-Polydor set of 
Abridged ‘“ Freischiitz’’ deleted Elizabeth 
Schumann, Lieder: also DB.4667-8, DB.3936. Ex- 
ny prices given.—Eves, 149, ‘Adelaide Road, 
N.W.3. Primrose 1316. 

















UERY.—Has a_ recording been made of 

Amphitryon Waltz by Doelle?—Please send 

any information to Rae. Macintosh & Co., Ltd., 
39. George Street, Edinburgh. Expenses paid. 





GCRIABIN Poems of Fire and Ecstasy; state 
price and condition. —— 21, Fairacres, 


ANTED.—Record Player in good condition.— 
_— 9. St. Mary Abbots Place, London, 





= Z ONGPHONE * Record, A.309, ‘“‘The Lost 
hord,” and ‘“ Softly awakes my heart” 
onue and cornet); state price.—Box No. 46. 


YES (Music), Ltd., are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections ot fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds 1 
Sees Thorn Needles (genuine natural 
thorns). unequalled for long playing and 
brilliance of tone’ can be supplied in any thick- 
ness, if desired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. 6d. 
post free.—Charles Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman 
Street, Grimsby, Lincs. 








[NOIVIDUALLY built Soundboxes for non- 
metallic needles, £3 each.—John K. Bratley, 
im, 7. Park, Muswell Hill, London, N.10. 
or i 





MISCELLAN£UOUS 





EXPERIENCED Senior Saleswoman required 
for Gramophone and Radio Dept., age about 
40; used to high-class trade.—Apply, giving par- 
ticulars of experience and salary required, to 
Box No. 205, c/o Crossley & Co., > 5, Racquet 
Court, Fleet Street. London E.C.4 





PIANISTS, Violinists, Lightning Fingers, In- 
creased Stretch. Flexible Wrist. Octave 
playing. made easy. Vibrato and Tone Produc- 
tion (if a violinist | or ’cellist). yg book- 
let (24d. stamp), “‘ Finger Magic,”’ from Princi- 
pal, Cowling Institute, 71, Albion House, New 
Oxford Street. W.C.1. 
ERFECT reproduction with acoustic gramo- 
hones; simple instructions, 1s.—Rev. L. D. 
— th, F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, ‘Bacup. 
anc: 














Rockhampton Lane, S. 


HE TRUMPET IN JAZZ, by Albert McCarthy. 





The most comprehensive study of Jazz Trum- 





GCHUMANN Fantasia (DB.3221-4); Verdi Quar- 
tet (DB.4427-9)- ‘“‘ Blue Danube” (Lhevinne 
DB.1201; Rosenthal EJ.396); Chopin Rondo 
(EH.816); “‘ Petrouchka ’’ (D.2094-6); ‘“‘Daphnis ” 
(D.1826-7) ; regs “ Pictures "’ (DB.1890-3); 
Culp’s EW.8-9: Frijsh’s og 1324-5; Grechaninov 


Rates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, Write. Citizn 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 


peters ever made. Over 80 pages with 12 pages 
discography. 3s. 9d. brings this and details of 
other jazz .—* in the same _ series.— 
ress, Ltd. (Dept. TG), Victoria, 
Egham, ath 








DB.1396: Segovia D.1536, : Ravel “ Tombeau ” A SE 

(D.2073-4); Scarlatti LX. 118-60: Fyn i Andan- 

tino (DB.3518): Stravinsky “ ; Gramophone chase tax ard postage. 
Shop Encyclopedia 1930C-t. Purcines or exchange. 


—Box No. 10. 


ELECTED Thorn Needle for Gramophone or 

Radio, price 2s. 6d. for ten, including pur- Trade. Extensive knowledge of catalogues and 

Your choice of thin, 

medium, thick. Extra thick or mixed supplied.— 
Maddisons, 12, Chapel Street, London, N.W.1. 


YOUNG MAN (31), leaving Army December, 
interested in position in Gramophone Record 


antiquities, contributor to Broadcasting Pro- 
grammes for seven years and experience of musi- 
cal journalism.—Box No. 388 





THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 














EXPERT HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES 


As the originators of the hand-made fibre needle, we are pleased to announce 
that at long last we have caught up with our waiting list for Nucane Fibres.: 
The demand for this needle was greater than our ability to supply but we have 
overcome our difficulties and at the moment can supply from stock. 


NUCANE HAND-MADE FIBRE _ ove 2/6 per 40 
ROUND SHANK FOR PICK-UPS . exe eee ss —_2/= per 25 


Mr. E. M. Ginn expects to be released — pa Navy almost immediately and from 
November 10th will be pleased to see all his old friends and customers (the same 


thing) at 
INGERTHORPE 
GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON N.2 


In pre-war days, Expert Hand-made A h Radio Gramo- 
phones, Radio Sets, Loud Speakers, oe ny tenes tn and Accessories 
were always accepted as the very best of their type. The post-war models 
will be even better, and it will pay you to order early. 











MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


Se ~=— George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


O XENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 




















COUPON: 


This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until November 30t 











We give hese ansh hana 
Conesit ws when, wsitng ; whole ay 
lets purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
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The GRAMOPHONE 








A New and Compact— 
Quality AMPLIFIER 


for use in the home, on 200-250 A.C: 
mains. 


This 5-valve amplifier with built-in 
speaker gives 6 watts output. The out- 
put valves are two tetrodes in push-pull. 


The circuit is resistance coupled, and 
the phase-splitting arrangement is self- 
balancing. A tone control is provided, 
and a filter is incorporated to enable 
a crystal pick-up to be used if desired. 





: t Price complete MODEL D5/6 
with valves and 
Model DS 6 built in speaker £10 10s, 


Also Available :-— Se aE nas 


MODEL S5/10. For Gramophone Societies. 10-12 watts undistorted 
output. For A.C. mains. Complete with 12-in. Vitavox speaker and 
5 valves. Price £16. 


MODEL D7/10. For Quality Enthusiasts. A new Duo-channel model 
giving 10 watts output from two speakers ; one for bass and the other 
for treble, with separate volume controls for each. Complete with 7 
valves and two speakers. Price £20 


CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO 
(K. H. Ede) 
NOTE.—New address :— *Phone : BIShopsgate 5985 (Ext. 7). 
RADIO HOUSE, 2, WILSON ST., LONDON, E.C.2 











A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at the Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
| only. No lists issued. 
































ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 














RECORDS FOR CHRISTMAS 


We address ourselves particularly to the many 
hundreds of clients who rely on our excellent postal 
service for their records. We expect the demand 
to be greater than ever this year and, as supplies 
are still limited, it is by no means too soon to order 
for Christmas delivery. Time will be saved if we 
are given some alternative titles from which to 
make up the requisite number and, if asked to do 
so, we will gladly undertake to select and send the 
best available versions. 

The many clients whose opportunities for adding 
to their collections have lately been limited, or 
non-existent, may like to know that we send by 
post upwards of three records, carefully packed to 
ensure their safe arrival, for a charge of 2/-. (This 
does not include the value of the wooden box, 
which is returnable within 7 days. We refund the 
cost of return postage.) 


THE MONTHLY LETTER 


In this invaluable buying guide we review, im- 
partially and in detail, each month’s new record- 
ings of classical music, leaving the reader in no 
doubt as to what should be avoided and, what is 
equally important, helping him to decide which 
versions to add to his collection. The annual 
subscription is 4/6 (specimen copy, 43d. post free). 


DAVEY ACCESSORIES 


DAVEY THORNS sive “ne 8 for 3/5 
THREE-STAR FIBRES _... son 30 ,, 3/5 
THREE-STAR ROUNDSHANKS $15 ,, 2/1 
WAX RECORD DRESSING .... 3/5 
RECORD BRUSH “we 7/1 


(Postage 3d. extra). 


We shall be grateful if clients will return all 
wooden boxes from previous orders, enclosing 
their names and address so that we may 
refund the cost of postage. 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltn. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : TEMple Bar 7166-7 
( Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre} 
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FOR HOME CONCERTS 





————$___—__—_—__—+ 

















B.B.C. Photo 


A fascinating 





| pastime for the Music Lover 





The 1945 Promenade Season is over, 
but the music lives on in recorded . 
form, in many cases by the same 
artists whose performances delighted 
you at the Royal Albert Hall. Thus 
with “‘ His Master’s Voice” records 
you can repeat the enjoyment in your 

















own home whenever you wish. 












































= J 
| THIS MASTERS VOICE” 
A BEETHOVEN CONCERT A MOZART CONCERT 
CorIoLAN OVERTURE Beethoven OvertTuRE — THE Macic FLUTE Mozart 
Sir Aprtan Boutt —B.B.C. SympHony OrcuestrA DB 2101 ‘ TOscANINt rg SymMPHONY ORCHESTRA DB 3550 
acl .* " -_ yMPHONY No. 39 IN E Frat (K.543) Mozart 
SYMI HoNy No. 6 1n F Major (Pastoral) Beethoven BruNO WALTER — B.B.C. SympHony OrcHESTRA DB 2258-60 
Toscanint — B.B.C. SympHony ORCHESTRA DB 3333-7 ss 
aati a ; (Fideli Beeth Ir You ARE AFTER A LITTLE AMUSEMENT 
LEoNoRA’S REcIT. AND Aria (Fidelio) eethoven (Marriage of Figaro) Mozart 
KirsteN FLAGSTAD with PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA —_DB 3439 Dennis Nosie with THe HALLE ORCHESTRA B 9325 
PIANOFORTE ConcEeRTO No. 3 IN CG Minor _— Beethoven Horn Concerto 1n E Frat Major (K.447) Mozart 
Sotomon and B.B.C. Sympriony ORCHESTRA AuBrReEY Brain and B.B.C. SympHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Sir AprIAn Bout DB 6196-9 Conducted by Str Aprtan Bout DB 3973-4 







THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 





GREATEST ARTISTS FINEST RECORDING 
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